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Art. I. Manrsnair’s Minutes of Agriculture (conéluded), See 
. laft Month’s Review. 
(By a CorRRESPONDE NT.) 


UR Author declares himfelf at open war with Custom, 
uhlefs when founded in reafon ; and we think it right to 
examine with attention, in all cafes, whether received cuftoms, 
when hurtful, are founded on reafon or not: Many readers, 
neverthelefs, will be apt to pronounce him a daring innovator, 
when they hear that he ftrenuoufly contends for introducing the 
fahion of working on Sundays during feed-time and harveft. 
We are aware that marly good men, and even fome /en/ible per- 
fons, may, at firft, be ftartled at this propofal, becaufe they have 
been accuftomed, from their infancy, to view fuch freedom in 
acriminal light. For our own part *, we cannot help regretting 
that the uveflentials of religion fhould, in any cafe, be confounded 
with its effentrals ; for nothing, we are certain, has fo much hurt 
the caufe of religion. From this circumftance it happens, that 


the belief of many, in the genuine principles of religion, is un-; 


dermined ; for when they find themfelves baffled in fupporting 
a tenet that has infenfibly been adopted without fufficient foun- 
dation, but which they have been accuftomed to think of equal 
authority with all the other tenets of their religion, they natu- 
_ tally conclude, that, as this cannot be defended when ftrictl 

examined, all the others, if duly inveftigated, weuld be found 
to reft upon as unftable foundations. On thefe principles we 
muft applaud every attempt to diftinguifh; with accuracy, be- 
tween the eflential tenets of religion, and thofe which come to 
be accounted fuch merely from accident. This exarple was 
fet by our Saviour himfelf, who, with that benignity fo pecu- 
liarly his own, condefcended to moderate the rigid aufterity of 
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* Our Readers will confider the opinion here delivered as fimply 
that of our ingenious Corre/pondent, the writer of this Article. 
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the obfervance of the Sabbath among the Jews; and his dif. 
ciples and followers, for feveral hundred years, never thought 
that the Jewifh obfervance of the Sabbath conftituted any part 
of the duty of a Chriftian. A well-written hiftorical account 
of the introduétion of this practice into the Chriftian Church, 
and its progrefs, with the motives that contributed to render 
it pretty univerfally adopted, would form an ufeful book. Our 
Author does not enter into this difcuffion, but merely inquires 
into its political expediency, as follows : 

‘ The Author did not commence Farming with a premeditated in- 
tent on Sabbath-breaking: he reveres the Laws or Men, whether 
they are Religious, or profefedly Political, when the Laws or Men 
are founded on the Lawor Nature: nay, he can allow for the 
mifconceptions of human frailty, and venerate the inoffenfive Law 
or Custom, though ettablifhed in error. But when the Law op 
Man is evidently fubverfive of the Law or Gop, what unprejudiced 
man can hefitate to condemn it ?—at leaft in his own mind. 

* Nor did the Writer begin the practice of Working on Sundays 

,precipitately ; but was deliberately convinced of its propriety, bya 
feries of circumftances, and a long train of reafoning. 

* The fr? year, he faw his Hay lofe its efience, and his Corn its 
wholefomenefs, with paflive obedience to the Laws and Religion of 
his Country. 

‘ The fecond year, perceiving more evidently the mifchievoufnefs 
and abfurdity of a Cuitom which counteracts the bounteous inten- 
tions of Providence, he began to refleét on the confequences which 
would refult from a non-compliance; and fifted, particularly, into 
the Sabbath-day.employment of his weekly Servants. 

‘ One, he found digging in his garden:—another, quarrelling 
with his neighbour:—a third, gambling :—a fourth, bl—g_himfelf 
and blafpheming his Maker, by way of amufing the hour of indo- 
lence: the reft at the alehoufe, f{quandering thofe wages which ought 
to have adminiftered comfort to themfelves, their wives, and their 
children, through the enfuing week. 

‘ ‘The wane of the Harveit 1775 was uncommonly precarious, and 
the impropriety (not to fay the impioufnefs) of neglefting any op- 
portunity which might preferve the gifts of Nature from actual 
waite, was painted in fuch ftriking colours, that the Author no 
longer hefitated to liften to the dictates of Nature, Reason, and 
CoMMONSSENSE. 

* See the Minutes of the rrth Serr. and 8th Oct. 17735. 

‘ The more the Author practifed the Workinc on SunpDayYS in 
Hay-tTime and Harvest, the more clearly he faw its PROPRIETY: 
he eagerly wifhed to fee it the common PraGice of this country; and 
was ambitious of fetting the PATRIOTIC EXAMPLE. 

© His Patriotifm, however, was not feen fo clearly by his Neigh- 
bours as by himielf ; and he incurred the cenfure of many, whofe. 
good opinion he wifhed not to have forfeited, 

‘ The circumitance which gave the greateft offence, happened 
fince the clotfe of the foregoing Minutes; the Author, neverthelefs, 
in fupport of his condu., wil! here infert, though out of form, Ab- 
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fracis of a Series of Minutes on Worktno on Sunpays, made 
during the backward Hay-time, and the Harveft of 1777. 

+ Sunday, 3 Aug. 1777. Laft Sunday, the Meadow-hay was in 
fwath, and might ¢4en have been cocked: no opportunity of cocks 
ing has fince occurred, and it is mow yellow and almoft rotten. I: is 
true, | was facrilegious enough to turn fome which was then fpoil- 
ing; but the Men appeared to think it wrong, and tc-Jay I did not 
dare to afk their affiftance. 

‘ Though it has been a heavenly day, not a man was to be found, 
even to uncover the ftacks, 

‘ Tuefday, 5 Aug. It may be very good policy to have days of 
Relaxation and Sociability ; but furely thefe days ought not to be fo 
holy as to interfere with the /acred Laws of Nature: it can never be 
good policy, in the Members of any State, to {quander wantonly the 
means of their own prefervation. 

‘(See the 3d.) Had the Hay mentioned been then fhook into 
Cocklits, it would have been ready to carry yefferday ; but it was 
obliged to be made yefterday, and was caught in the Rain of to-day ! 

‘ Sunday, 7th Sept. The laft week has been very flack Harveft- 
weather ; except yefterday, which was very fine. 

‘ We had this morning about thirty loads of Wheat,—thirty loads 
of Oats,—fifteen loads of Barley,—and twenty acres of fecond cut of 
Clover down; and moft of them fit to be carried. 

‘The month of September is very uncertain Harveft weather: 
the days grow fhort ;—the dews remain Jong on the ground; the 
fogs frequently hang on till noon; and, until paft the middle of the 
month, the Weather is generally fqually and uncertain; though the 
latter end is as generally fine: this, at leaft, was the cafe in the Sep- 
tember of 1775 and 1776.’ 

We could have perceived, without being told it, that our 
Author had read books on farming, and formed fyftems of 
theory in his own mind, as thefe frequently influence his rea- 
foning, and make him acquiefce in the belief of certain prin- 
ciples as indifputably right, which, if fully examined, would be 
found to be either erroneous or doubtful. We know not to 
what we could fo properly liken the prejudices of mankind, with 
regard to dogmas in agriculture, as to the fimilar prejudices 
ufual in religious matters. In both cafes we imbibe thefe preju- 
dices before our reafon has acquired its full force, and after- 
ward, from habit, reft fatisfied with their re€titude, without ma- 
tureexamination. We fee evident marks, on many occafions, 
of this blind prejudice in favour of received doétrines in our 
Author. Yet is Mr. M. a fceptic, and imagines he thinks 
boldly for himfelf. He undoubtedly does fo on fome occafions. 
Like moft modern freethinkers too, while in certain cafes he 
yields implicit faith to the fables of the nurfery, and in fome 
withholds his aflent where there is lefs room for doubt, in 
others he ftill relies, with a faulty credulity, on fingle facts ; 
and from thefe deduces praétical inferences that would, in many 
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cafes, be proved erroncous by the next experiment he fhould 
make, This chiefly occurs in the Dige/?, which we, on this 
account, think is the leaft valuable part of the work, although it 
is probable the Author forms a very gay ne a tap of it, 

That we may.run no rifk of either impofing on the Author 
or our Readers, it is neceflary to inform them both, that our 
fpirited Writer is as yet by far too young a farmer to be qguali- 
fied for deducing general rules from his practice. He is ftill 
groping his way, like a blind man, through a labyrinth, of 
whofe intricate windings he has fcarce any adequate compre- 
henfion, although in fome cafes he imagines he has got a glimpfe 
of the general plan, which he thinks will enable him to go for- 
ward with freedom, Let him not, hewever, rely too much upen 
that knowledge; let him continue his Minutes, and mark down 
his prefent opinions as they occur, merely as temporary opinions, 
which he may foon find reafon to relinquifh, and adopt new 
ones in their ftead ; and which will, in like manner, be dif- 
placed in their turn. After twenty or thirty years experience 
thus employed, he will perhaps be capable of forming an ufe- 
ful digeft, in which fome general principles may be difcovered, 
and, poffibly, be univerfally adopted. Perhaps before that 
time he may alfo be able to profit by touring *; but till he is 
much farther advanced in practical knowledge than at prefent, 
we agree with him in thinking it would be of very little ufe. It 
is much to be regretted, that men will begin to travel before they 
can profit by it. A man of great knowledge can draw inftruc- 
tion from almoft every object that occurs ; one of little expe- 
rience fees objects that properly attract his attention. 

The book already publifhed is a fufficient fpecimen of a moft 
excellent plan of ftudy. As fuch we have viewed it, and in 
that view have beftowed upon it ample praife; but in this con- 
fifts almoft its whole merit. Should more books, on the fame 
plan, be publifhed, equally undigefted, we fhould be obliged 
to reprehend them, as deftructive to the advancement of agri- 
culture. We hope, therefore, that thofe whom it may concern 
will make a proper ufe of this watch-word. 

Nothing is more agreeable, in our eyes, than a becoming eafe 
and freedom of ftyle ; but this will not prevent us from repre- 
hending our Author for that affectation in point of language 
which runs through the whole performance. The flole of a 
Funius—ftile memorandal—fons of rufticity—daughters of fpecula- 
tion, begin to opinion; with numberlefs expreffions of a fimilat 
kind, are altogether indefenfible. Ata certain period of life, 
what is fingular appears pretty. It is this that induces boys to 





* The Author ridicules the practice of touring, as he calls it; that 
is, travelling in queft of agricultural knowledge. 
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metamorphofe themfelves into monkies, or macaronies. It is 
this which caufes girls to become pert.and petulant—fpeak loud 
at a play--titter at church, and be immoderately merry when 
others are difpofed to be ferious; and it is the fame paffion 
which induces young authors to coin uncouth phrafes.’ In all 
cafes it is a certain proof of a prefent want of found fenfe, and 
a breach of decorum, that nothing but the contempt and pity 
which it excites prevent from being deeply refented by every 
fenfible perfon. 

Nor can we admit, as fufficient, the apology which he offers 
for the many new-coined technical terms he has introduced, 
often without fufficient caufe. Thefe muft be confidered as 
trefpafles on good-manners at leaft, if we de not beftow upon 
thefe words the harfher name of barbarifms. Of this kind are 
naturifion, vegetifion, cuftomed, aerialift, &c. &c. &c. &c. In 
every art or fcience we admit that there muft be fome technical 
terms ; and a writer will /ometimes be under the neceffity of in- 
venting a new one for the fake of precifion, Buta man of good 
manners will avoid ufing the technical terms, in all cafes wherein 
it is poffible to make himfelf underftood by the help of or- 
dinary words; becaufe he knows that when he employs un- 
neceflarily thefe phrafes, he renders himfelf unintelligible to 
fome of thofe to whom he addreffes himfelf, or gives them an 
unneceflary degree of trouble to underftand him. A common 
failor interlards his difcourfe with fea-phrafes, upon all occa- 
fions; while the politer officer feldom finds it neceflary to em- 
ploy any thing more than ordinary language; or if he fees a 
technical term abfolutely unavoidable, he ufes it only when ne- 
ceflary. A man of judgment may, occafionally, employ un- 
common phrafes; but it is only a young writer, vain of his 
inventive genius, who will introduce them on all poffible oc- 
cafions. Our lively Author frequently trefpafles in this way. 

If technical terms, which have been long known, fhould be 
thus cautioufly employed, zew ones fhould not be adopted but 
in cafes of indifpenfible neceffity; and then they fhould be 
chofen with the moft fcrupulous care; otherwife they are neg- 
lected by fucceeding writers, and they become as an unneceflary 
excrefcence, burthening the language without being ufeful. 
We know of no walk in literature in which an author has lefs 
chance of gathering laurels than this of agriculture, although 
there is no department in which inexperienced writers are more 
ambitious of difplaying their talents. We fhall give one in- 
ftance of the difficulty of fucceeding, even where pains have not 
been {pared : 

* How difficult, fays our Author, the tafk to write intelligibly (it 
Would be weaknefs to attempt to write elegantly) on infant wae 
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The term furrow has, in Agriculture, three or four diftin® fignifi- 
cations, and mult of neceflity be a fource of perpetual ambiguity, 
It fignifies the foil turned by the plow, and the trench left by the 
operation.—It fignifies the interval between two ridges, and the 
crofs drain which receives the rain water collected by thefe intervals, 
— Fobnfon adds a fifth; but he miflakes furrow for drill, or totally 
milunderftands Mortimer. 

* How phall the Writer conduét himfelf? Shall he be guilty of the 

fin of ambiguity or of innovation? He will not hefitate—for the one 
is deadly, the other only venial; and he trufts, that the See Critical 
will grant him a difpenfation. 

* But he finds it difficult evento fin; and confeffes, that he was 
never more puzzled in coining a word, than in the prefent inttance. 
— Johnfon's general definition is, ‘* any long trench or hollow.” 
This includes three out of the four fignifications above mentioned ;— 
but the foil turned, has no claim to it whatever ;—nor, perhaps, does 
it ftrikingly refemble any thing:—a bad furrow, indeed, might be 
compared to the leaf of a book, or the lift of cloth; but a good fur. 
row is nearly fquare, and the ideas have no connexion. 

‘ Will analogy help us? A fpade-full is called a Spit, and, by 
analogy, a plow-full a Péit.—A hit! Why not a plait or fold?— 
Perhaps, no other worded idea bears fo near an affinity. But this 
will not do ;~~it conveys an idea too effeminate for the robuit ope- 
ration of plowing.—It reminds one of Milliners, Mantua makers, 
and Laundry-maids, rather than of Plowmen and Horned Horfes. 

‘ Will the operation afford us a better? What is the intent of the 
act? The intention i. various, but the aét itfelf is uniformly, to ¢urz 
the foil with a plow, upfide down—to cut off with a plow, a long 
piece of foil, ‘of a certain breadth, and certain thicknefs, and turn 
it topfy-turvy.—Simply, the act is turning the foil by a plow, and 
the thing produced is the portion of foil surmed by the plow; and if 
we raife a name here, ¢urn or plow, or both, is the root or roots 
from which it muft fhoot, Turning would be ambiguous; becaufe 
it is generally underftood to mean two of thefe things made by one 
turning of the team—and fo would plowing, becaule it has already 
two or three fignifications. 

* As it is fo difficult to find a fuitable word which has any deter- 
minate meaning, fhall we look for fome general term without any 
meaning at all? Shall we call them /rings, /hreds, flips or trips? 
No ; thefe are too infignificant for fo important an operation. 

* What fhall we do? The Englith language has not a word which 
conveys the idea either directly or obliquely, and yet this very idea 
will occur perpetually. Shall we apply to fome other language? 
What! make Englifhmen talk Greek and Latin, when they can 
transfer their ideas in Englifh? For wHaTEveR 1S AGREEABLE TO 
ENGrisH aNnaLocy 1s Encuiisu, whether or not it has appened to 
have been fpoken or written. A {pade is a hand-plow ; a plow is a 
{pade worked by cattle. The portion of earth turned by a fpade is, 
in Englith, a Spit; and the Writer will not hefitate to call the por 
tion of earth turned by the plow, a Piir. 


‘But 
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‘But there are ftill three ideas which lay claim to the word 
furrow : 
The trench made by the plow; 
The collateral drains ; 
And the crofs drains ; 
which the Writer will diflinguifh, when diftinGion is neceflary, by 
The Plow-Furrow ; 
The Inter. Furrow ; 
The Crofs-Furrow. 

‘ How unthankful foever the office of Innovator may be, the 
Reader will be able to judge from this Note, that ic is not the moft 
delightful tatk in the world; forthe Writer has fcarcely introduced 
or awered any word throughout thefe Minutes and the Dicest, 
which has not coft him a train of ideas bearing fome refemblance to 
thofe above regiftered. 

* Asa proof of the ambiguity of this term, it is clearly the Piz, 
which is meant both by Mortimer and Dryden; and which even Dr. 

ounson (being no Farmer) miftakes for a ‘* {mall trench.” 

It is allowed that a real ambiguity here occurs, and that 
fome new terms are neceflary—nor is Mr. Marfhall the firft who 
has felt this difficulty. Lord Kaims complains of it in his 
Gentleman Farmer, and has invented the term furrew-flice to de- 
note that part of the mould turned over by the plow, which is 
by Mr. Marfhal] called piit. Mr. Anderfon, in the Effays re- 
lating to Agriculture and rural Affairs, likewife diftinguithes the 
trench made by the plow in working, from the interval between 
the ridges, calling the firft a thurrow, and the laft only a fur- 
row; yet we doubt if fucceeding authors will be pleafed with 
either thefe names, or thofe invented by Mr. Marfhall ; becaufe, 
where men are not awed by the reverence they have for the 
eftablithed jus et norma loquendi, every one endeavours to find out 
amore analogous term than that of his predeceflors, which he 
adopts without referve, if he zhinks he has made that difcovery. 
Were the Writer of this Article to become the author of a 
book on agriculture, it is poflible he would adopt the following 
words in preference to any of the former, as he thinks they 
have gt leaft a greater claim to fimplicity. 

nfome of our northern counties the provincial word to de- 
note the trench made by the plow in going, is not furrow, but 
fimply fur. May not this have been the original word from 
which the others have been derived? The earth turned out of 
the fur by the plow in its going, which is left lying along the 
fide of the ridge in rows, has naturally been denominated fur- 
tows. Would not thefe two terms, if always ufed in the above 
fenfe, prevent intirely the necetlity of Lord Kaims’s furrow-/flice, 
and Mr. Marfhall’s pit, and have lefs the appearance of no- 
velty? If the word fur was the original word to denote any 
trench made by the plow, it would naturally come to be ap- 
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plied to the intervals between the ridges, becaufe thefe openings 
are Jiterally furs. Perhaps there would be no impropriety in 
now diftinguifhing them by an appropriated term from the tem. 
porary furs made by each draught of the plow; nor does any 
one feem moré analogous than the obfolete word thurough, as 
thefe open furs may be ftrictly called thurcughs, that. is, trenches 
going through (i.e. thurough) the held from one end to the other, 
‘This example is given to fhow, that when a fpirit of innovating 
begins, it is impoffible to fay where it will end. | 

But if new terms muft be invented, they ought always to be 
defined in a confpicuous place, at the beginning or end of the 
book, which readers could eafily confult when they were ata 
lofs for the meaning. Where thefe innovations are numerous, 
it is not one reader in an hundred whq can retain at once the 
exact meaning of every term; and it is a moft difagreeable tafk 
to be hunting through a valume in fearch of the place where 
each of thefe words have been defined. 

Before we take leave of this Author, we fhall add another 
remark, viz. that his genius feems to point much more toward 
improvements in the praéfical department of agriculture than 
in the /cientific. “This we look upon as a fortunate peculiarity 
both for the Writer himfelf and for the Public; becaufe the 
fuccefs of a farmer depends much more on his accuracy in the 
practical department than on his knowledge in the {fcientific 
branches of that art, although the fir/?, in the eye of moft modern 
improvers, is held in fuch a fubordinate light when compared to 
the /a/?, that it is generally thought beneath the attention of @ 
man of genius. Our Author will not be denied a place among 
men of genius, and therefore we hope his example will help to 
make that branch of agriculture be more attended to than it 
has hitherto been. 

We conclude with recommending this performance to the 
particular attention of every man who intends to begin farming, 
and we doubt not that if they read it with the caution we have 


advifed, they will find themfelves much benefited by it. R , | 





Art, Il. Yhe Antiguarian Repertory: A Mifcellany, intended to 
preferve and illuitrate feveral valuable Remains of old Times. 
Adorned with elegant Sculptures. 4to. 2 Vols. il. 18% 
Boards. Blyth, &c. | 


HIS colleétion, which has been publifhed in feparate parts, 
4h now makes its Qedkadkesi@eap pearance in two volumes, at- 
tended with a great number of engravings, that confiderably 
enhance the value of the performancc, and will not a little add 
to the Reader’s entertainment. | : 
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The Editors obferve, that ¢ it has long been the fafhion to 
jaugh at the ftudy of antiquities, and to confider it as the idle 
amufement of a few humdrum, plodding fellows, who, want- 
ing genius for nobler ftudies, bufied themfelves in heaping up 
illegible manufcripts, mutilated ftatues, obliterated coins, and 
broken pipkins :’ This account 1s in fome meafure true, and 
the Jaugh has in a degree been juftificd by the abfurdity and 
folly into which the profefled antiquarian, as he is vulgarly ftyled, 
and fometimes even ingenious men, have been betrayed. But 
‘t muft be acknowledged, that to condemn indifcriminately this 
branch of learned inquiry, is not the character of the prefent 
age, which has been well difpofed to encourage and affift it. 

It will be expected that the Authors of the prefent work 
fhould fpeak highly of this ftudy. Accordingly they infift 
$ that, without a competent fund of antiquarian learning, no 
one will ever make a refpectable figure, either as a divine, 
lawyer, ftatefman, foldier, or even a private gentleman; and 
that it is the fine qua non of feveral of the more liberal profef- 
fions, as well as many trades, and is befides a ftudy to which 
all perfons in particular inftances have a kind of propenfity, 
every man being, as logicians exprefs it, ** Quoad hoc,” an an- 
tiquarian.’ 

In fuch views do thefe gentlemen labour to prove the import- 
ane of cultivating this part of fcience; in fome refpeéts, no 
doubt, the ftudy of antiquities hath proved u/éfid and important ; 
and it will certainly contribute to render thofe who are proficients 
in it more entertaining to others, while they alfo find it an agree- 
able amufement for themf{elves. 

We come now to the account which was given of the 
work before us, by the Editors themfelves, at its firft publica- 
tion, in periodical numbers, viz. * This collection is meant 
as a repofitory for fugitive pieces, refpecting the hiftory and 
antiquities of this country. In the courfe of it care fhal] be 
taken to admit only fuch views as may be depended on, and 
have never before been publifhed, and which, at the fame time 


.that they pleafe the eye, fhall reprefent fome remains of anti- 


quity, fome capital manfion, or ftriking proipect. The por- 
traits fhall introduce to the public acquaintance only fuch per- 
fons as have figured in fome eminent ftation, or been remarkable 
for their abilities, ftations, or accidents in life. And the letter- 
prefs fhall convey either original eflays, or extracts from books, 
ee price and {carcity have rendered them acceflible only to a 
ew, 

The firft of thefe volumes, accordingly, opens with an ac- 
Count, a curious account, as it is not improperly termed, of the 
ordinances ufed at tournaments, as alfo the etiguette refpecting 
battles in lifts, or legal duels, copied by the late ingenious Wil- 
lism Oldys, Norroy King of Arms, from a MS, marked-I, 26, 
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in the library of the College of Arms, or Herald’s Office, Lon. 
don. Thefe ordinances, ftatutes, and rules, are faid to have 
been ‘ made and enacted by John Erle of WorcefKre conftable 
of England by the Kinges commandement at Windefore the 
a4th day of May in the vith. yere of his noble reigne, to be 
obferved and kepte in al] manner of Juttes of peace Royall, within 
this Realme of England &c;’ but it is rather remarkable, that 
the Editor has not mentioned what King’s reign it was, in which 
they were appointed. We fhall only infert, from this Article, 
one paflage concerning the fees belonging to the Officers of 
Arms: * Alfo what nobleman fo ever he be that entreth into 
the faide feeld or Juftes, the firfte tyme, he ought to give the 
Officers of Armes 6 crownes of Golde for the marthallinze of 
his armes, that tyme & no more.’ 

Bolton-Hall, fituated in the beautiful valley of Wenfley-dale, 
Yorkthire, furnifhes a very pleafing print. The houfe is faid 
to have been finifhed in 1678. However worthy of notice it 
may be in other refpects, the following paragraph will ever ren- 
der it remarkable and valuable to the friends of freedom: £ In 

this retirement lived, during the agitated reign of James the 
~ Second, that Marquis of Winchefter, who, by feigning atem- 
porary indifpolition for political purpofes, contributed fo much 
towards effecting the Revolution. Even now near the manfion, 
in the deep folitude of a woody dell, is to be feen the ruin of 
a houfe, which the Marquis built, and to which he ufed occa 
fionally to retreat, in the awful hours of night, to enjoy that 
taciturnity, and to cultivate that chara¢ter he then found it fo 
convenient and neceflary to affume.’ : 

Of Ely-Houfe, Holborn, or rather its ruins, we have a pretty 
engraving, which is properly placed in thefe volumes, with a 
fhort hiftory of the building. The moft {triking object in this 
view is the chapel, which is yet ftanding ; part of the back of 
the cloifters may likewife be feen; as is alfo a {mall part of the 

reat hall *, J 

John Selwyn, under-keeper of the park at Oatlands in Surry, 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, is introduced into this col- 
lection: his monument, confifting of feveral plates formerly 
placed on his grave-ftone, is preferved in the chancel of the 
church at Walton on Thames ; they are now nailed againft the 
wall. ‘The monument confirms a traditionary ftory, told by an 
ancient fexton of that place, which is as follows: ¢ John Sel- 
wyn was extremely famous for his ftrength, agility, and kill 
in horfemanfhip, fpecimens of all which he exhibited before 
the Queen, at a grand ftag-hunt in that park, where attend- 
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* An elegant freet is now building, on the {cite of thefe venerable 
premiles. ' 
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was the duty of his office, he in the heat of the chace 
fyddenly leaped from his horfe, on the back of the ftag, and not 
only kept his feat gracefully in fpite of every effort of the af- 
frighted beat, but drawing his {word, with it guided him to- 
wards the Queen, and coming neat her prefence, plunged it in 
his throat, fo that the animal. fell dead at her feet.’ He is ac- 
cordingly portrayed in one part of the monument riding on the 
fag, and in the act of ftabbing it: an act which, we would 
hope, the tendernefs of the Queen could not approve. 

By a long additional account, which follows the above Ar- 
ticle, of the rules, oaths, &c. ufed at tournaments, it appears 
that thefe ordinances were framed in the reign of Richard [we 
fuppofe] the Third. } 

Many of our Readers are, no doubt, acquainted with the 
little anecdote of John Selwyn, juft now related; to fome, per- 
haps, it will be new and amufing;—as may be the account 
which is given, in another Article, of the perverfion of words 
and proper names. Henry VIII. having taken the town of 
Bullogne in France, had the gates of the place brought to 
Hardes in Kent, where they are faid now to remain. The 
action was highly magnified by the flatterers of that reign, and 
it became, Porto-bello like, fays this Writer, a popular fubject 
for figns, and the port or harbour of Bullogne, called Bullogne 
Mouth, was accordingly fet up at a noted inn in London ; the 
name of the inn long out-living the fign and fame of the con- 
queft, an ignorant painter, employed by a no lefs ignorant 
landlord, to paint a new one, reprefented it by a bull anda 
large gaping human mouth, anfwering to the vulgar pronun- 
ciation of Bull and Mouth. The fame picce of hiftory gave 
being to the Bull and Gate, originally meant for Bullogne Gate. 
; in a pole is not allowed by thefe Writers to originate 
rom the word poll or head, which feems highly probable, but 
; . ec nape va ee of the fhop could breathe 

vein as well as mow a beard, alluding to the ftaff which ever 
Village practitioner puts into the hand of a patient antes 
the operation of phlebotomy. The white band encompafling 
the ftaff was meant to reprefent the phillet.—The Yeomen of 
the Guard ufed to wait at table at all great folemnities, and 
He ranged near the buffets ; this procured them the name of 
sled nor in found to the jocular appellation 

eaters» A Cordwainer feems to have no affinity to the 
— it is meant to exprefs, that of a fhoe-maker. But 
rs onier, originally fpelt Corduanier, is the French word for 
trade, the beft leather ufed for fhoes comin igi 
ly a ie g originally 
_ 1 Vordua, in Spain. Spanifh leather fhoes were once tamous 


in England. he oricin of th 
thee derivations fc {Fhe origin of the Bell Savace beadded to 
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In a differtation on the people called Gypfies, after Other 
accounts, it is given as the moft probable opinion, that 
were * fome of thofe miferable Egyptians, who, when their coy, 
try was conquered by Sultan Selim, in the year 1517, rathe 
than fubmit to the Turkifh yoke, chofe to difperfe themfelyy 
in fmall parties over the world, fubfifting by begging, and thei 
fuppofed fkill in chiromancy and magic, to which that natiog 
had always pretence, and to the belief of which the grofs j 
sance and fuperftition of the times were extremely favourable 
This agrees very well with the time of their arrival in England, 
viz. about the year 1563, after having been expelled from 
France and Spain. The firft comers, or their children, wer 
probably foon reinforced by many idle perfons of both fexes; 
iwarthy fkins, dark eyes, and black hair, being the only qu. 
lifications required for admiffion ; and fome of thefe might be 
heightened by the fun and walnut juice. Their language, o 
rather gibberifh, might foon be learned ; and thus their num. 
bers, in all likelihood, increafed till they became alarmin 
when thole fevere ftatutes were promulged againft them, whofe 
great {everity prevented their intended effect.—Had the punih 
ment been only hard labour, whipping, or imprifonment, it 
would have been much more efficacious. —Thete ftrollers a 
prefent feem likely either to degenerate into common beggars, 
or, like fome of their brethren in Spain, to be obliged to take 
to a trade or bufinefs for a livelihood, ‘The great increafe of 
knowledge in all ranks of people, having rendered their pr- 
tended art of divination of little benefit to them, at leaft by no 
means fufficient to procure them fubfiftence, and fhould they 
attempt entirely to live by pilfering, the great quantities of pro- 
vifion neceflary for their fupport, when in large bodies, could 
not be taken without alarming the country, and their number 
and aflumed peculiarities would prevent their efcape.’ 

The account of a defperate action, and fignal victory, faidt 
be gained by an Englifh captain, commanding one {mall priv 
tecr, over a large Turkith fleet, while it muft be acknowledge! 
gallant, is indeed, as the Author fays, almoft, if we may m0 
add entirely, incredible. It is given, we are told, by Roget 
Earl of Caftlemayne, in his relation of the war between the Ve 
netians and the Turks, drawn up in form of a letter, datel 
23d May, 1666, and addrefled to King Charles the Second: # 
the book is fcarce, and the fact not much known, a correfpont 
ent defired that it might be inferted and preferved in the Ant 
quarian Repertory. We fhall alfo infert it here, fuppofing thi 
it may be acceptable to our Readers. It is as follows: 

“© Among the Englifh that fought bravely, Capt. Thomé 
Middleton (who had his fhip hired in his fervice) did a mot 


prodigious aétion. It happened that the Admiral, intend 2 
elif 
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nft the Dardanels, . 
put Middleto 

he was in danger from land i. Me “ap gp : 

ry 


defign agal 

place that he 

fhot. He advifed the commander of it, and withal told hi 
im, 


shat the peril of himfelf and fhip di 
at be fet where it was mpoleble foe hii much trouble him 
ny. Having no anfwer, or at beft a ere to offend the ene- 
could not prejudice the fi ad one, and feeing i 
~ a ect, he drew off a Ji g it 
only livelihood) from the needlefs dan ~ ittle the veffel (his 
bufinefs was over, they difmifled hi ger it was in, When the 
the title of coward, and all the rae a council of war) with 
was left-only with fome 50 E ~~sinpdioers.. Amenyenver. Henn 
elfe he pleafed. He had 50 Englifh to return home, or whith 
na ftark calm met get eye parses long from the Armata wr 
gallies the Great Turk could ake Se ee the beft 
out in derifion, th make in all his fleet: thef 
» that they would eat Engli efe crying 

sibin, wanting ne sffiira t Englifh beef for dinner, fell 
of the air, and their a ae being afiifted with the ftillnefs 
this confidence they miffed th ~~ and number. But for all 
Sills! dee two Bels's: t “i aim, for after a lonz and thar 
as wetceeny Cen at commanded were killed, wi h 
aii tha weeke $ wee and befides the many that we 
hardly oars to get o Pi a was fo fhattered, that the cod 
that year. The Capeaid had’ & sone leaf for 
left to follow them; d neither wind, {ails 
nae hale: t0 Candie. J Bees with much-a-do he yet Spuradale 
ne ne > ras prefented to the General a ile 
ing. His Excellenc ni fe had killed, in their often bo de 
the carefles smacrrerc A hs “ onifhed at the thing, and aft sale 
eek enivertal a / acquainted the Senate with it er all 
wa teftimony of thei 1 ered him a chain and medal of —n 
deus. Middleton ; igh efteem and his own comm d, 
ing a fon, who co afterwards died on his journey h mye 
ts'its safeteisic mmands here a fhip, and is ver : Hef — 

The above sali ; Gs duct,” y well elteemed 

ation f 
does, though in a pe thn aap ftrongly of the marvellous ; 
Eater, or Part of the ad way, an Article entitled, T/ G as 
Niclas Wood, of H. admirable Tecth and Sreinck’s R he Great 
rious tit! ag arrifom, in the Count xplotts, of 
e is added th . ty of Kent. To th 

Stlees 66 exin the following patlage, ** Thi this cu- 
ner defcribed b 4 ry manners, in ftrange de exccflive 
lifhed abo y John Tailor.” It is fai “1 siren 

| ut the year 1636 aid to have been 
With much more | 636; and Mafter Tailor acqui _pub- 
S08 caging earning, humour, 2 quits himfelf 

en expected , and fentime 

ceeds : . pected, Atter another introducti ag ae se 

a 10n, he thus pro- 
Mee thas pore all men, to whom thef 
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wark, in the countey of Surrey, the Writer hereof, &c, wil 
write plaine truth, bare and thread-bare, and almoft ftarke, 
naked truth, of the defcriptions, and remarkable, memorabl 
actions of Nicolas Wood, of the parifhe of Harrifom, in the coup 
of Kent, yeoman, for thefe confiderations following : Firf, 
were to blame to write more than truth, becaufe that which jg 
knowne to be true is enough. Secondly, that which igs op! 
true, is too much. Thirdly, the truth will hardly be believed, 
being fo much beyond man’s reafon to conceive. Fourthly, ] 
fhall run hazard to bee accounted a great lyer, in writing the 
truth. Laftly, I will not lye, on purpofe to make all thof 
lyers that efteeme me fo.” 

“© Yet by your leave, Mafter Critick, you muft give me 
licenfe to flourifhe my phrafes, to embellifh my lines, to adorne 
my oratory, to embroder my fpeeches, to enterlace my words, 
to draw out my fayings, and to bombafte the whole fuit of the 
bufineffe for the time of your wearing. For though truthe ap. 
peareth beft bare in matters of juftice, yet in this L hold it de. 
cent to attire her with fuch poore raggs as I have inftead of 
robes.” 

We cannot enter into any particular account of the marvel. 
lous exploits of Mr. Nicolas Wood, to whom * Two loynes of 
mutton, and one loyne of veal were but as three fprats;’ for 

farther matters we mutt refer to the book. 

In one Article an account is given, with an engraving, of 
an ancient piece of houfehold furniture, which ts faid to have 
{caped the notice of our antiquaries, or at leaft not to have 
been before engraved or mentioned by them. It is called a Cur 
few, or Couvre-feu, from its ufe, which is that of fuddenly 
putting out a fire: it is of copper, rivetted together, as folder 
would have been liable to melt with the heat. ‘The late Rev, 
Mr. Goftling of Canterbury, to whom it belonged, fays it has 
been in his family for time immemorial, and was always called 
the Curfew. Some others are ftill remaining in Kent and Suf- 
fex. This utenfil is fuppofed to have been firft ufed in the time 
of William the Conqueror, to whofe orders about putting out 
fires and candles, is attributed the rife of the Curfew-bell. 

A colleétion of indulgences, which is exhibited in another 
fhort number, manifefts the aftonifhing manner in which Po- 
pith impudence and oppreffion triumphed over the credulity, 
ignorance, and fuperftition of mankind. They are granted to 
thofe who repeat certain Latin prayers. ‘The following are 
{pecimens : 

‘To all them that be in a ftate of grace, that daily fay de- 
voutly this prayer before this blefled Lady of Pity, fhe will fhew 
them her? blefled vifage, and warn them the day and hour of 

death; and in their laft end, the angels of God fhall yield theit 


fouls to heaven; and he fhall obtain 500 years, and fo ‘aia 
ents 
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Lents of pardon, granted by five holy Fathers, Popes of 


Rome. 


« Our holy Father, Sixtus the Fourth, Pope, hath granted 


” 


to all them that devoutly fay this prayer before the image of our. 


Lady, the fum of 11,000 years of pardon.” 

« Our holy Father, Pope Innocent the Second, hath granted 
to all them that fay this prayer devoutly, in. the worfhip of the 
wound that our Lord had in his bleffed fide, when he was dead, 
hanging on the Crofs, 4000 days of pardon.” 

This colle€tion feems to be taken from a book for the ufe of 
the chumMf at Salifbury, printed at Paris, 1526. 

Tinterrt Abbey, Monmouthfhire, appears to deferve the at- 
tention of the curious, whether confidered, according to the Edi- 
tor’s remark, as a pleafing objeét, or a venerable remain of an- 
tiquity. The fhort account here given of thefe ruins is accom- 
panied with a neat engraving. It was founded anno 1131, by 
Walter de Clare, brother to Gilbert Strongbowe, Earl of Pem- 
broke. * His Grace the Duke of Beaufort merits the public 
thanks for the care with which he caufes it to be kept, as well 
as feveral other monuments of antiquity, which are his pro- 
perty, and may be confidered as national ornaments. The Ab- 
bey is moreover ftill applied to a fort of religious ufe, the keep- 
ing of it being intrufted to a poor widow, who, by fhewing it, 
gains a comfortable livelihood.’ 

One Article in this collection we may infert entire: it is 
‘the form of an old deed of gifte. ‘ I Kyng Athelftan gyves to 
Pauliane, Odhiam, and Rodhiam, als guid and als fayre, als 
ever yay mine wayre, and yarto witnefle Malde my wyfe.’ 

There is no account from whence the above little curiofity is 
taken: it appears to us one defect in this Repertory, that the Ar- 
ticles are not attended with any remarks, or notes, which might 
have rendered them fometimes more intelligible, or however 
more inftructive, fatisfactory, and entertaining to the reader. 

The long ftory of an apparition at Pertfch in Silefia might, 
we think, as well have been omitted. It is found in Dr. Henry 
More’s collection of philofophical writings, and is faid to have 
been taken from the relation of Mortinus Weinrichius, a Sile- 
lan phyfician, But it had been quite as well if the Editor, or 
Editors, had fuffered it to remain in Dr. More’s works. 

Blackfriars-bridge we did not expeét to have found in a vo- 
lume of antiquities ; which may, however, ferve to tran{mit an 
account of it to pofterity; and the print is, like the reft, well 
executed, 

Weftminfter Abbey, with its print, is very properly defcribed, 
and depofited here ; as are alfo Queen’s Crofs, near Northamp- 
ton; the Old Gate and Banqueting Houfe, Whitehall ; Wind- 
for Caftle, and St. James’s Palace. 

Befide 
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Befide the engravings already mentioned, fo far as we hays 
proceeded in our account of thefe volumes, we fhould alfo take 
notice of the following; the Lodge in Bufhy Park; Ruins of 
Bothwell Caftle ; the Water-fall of Lodore, on Kefwick Lake 
Cumberland ; Cluer Wall or Clearwell, the feat of Charles 
Windham, Efg; and, the Great Gate of St. Auguftine’s Mo. 
naftery, Canterbury ; to which are to be added fome mifcel]a. 
neous plates, 

Here, for the prefent, we fhall take leave of the Repertory, 
propofing to lay before our Readers fome other particulars, in the 
next Number of our Review. pra 

6 


ee 


Arr. Ill. 4 Voyage to New Guinea, and the Moluccas, from Balan. 
bangan: Including an Account of Magindano, Sooloo, and other 
Iflands ; and illuftrated with Thirty Copper-plates. Performed ig 
the Tartar Galley, belonging to the Honourable Eaft-India Com. 
pany, during the Years 1774, 1775, 1776, by Capt. Thomas For. 
reft. ‘To which is added, a Vocabulary of the Magindano Tongue, 
4to. ii. 11s. Gd. Robfon. 1779. 





OME few years ago, Mr. Dalrymple, an ingenious gentle. 
S man in the Eaft-India fervice, projected, and ftrongly re. 
commended, the making an Englifh fettlement, or eftablithing 
a‘factory, on the ifland of Balambangan, near the north extre- 
mity of Borneo*. We gather, from the prefent publication, 
that this plan took effecét+; that Mr. Dalrymple, who firt 
made the Englifh acquainted with the Sooloos, an active mer- 
cantile people who inhabit an archipelago between Borneo and 
Magindano, or, as it is generally termed, Mindanao, procured 
from them, for the Eaft-India Company, a grant of the north 
part of Borneo, with fome iflands on that coaft, which are pre- 
fumed not to be within the claim of any European power what: 
ever. 

In Auguft 1774, ambafladors came from the heir apparent of 
the Sultan of Mindanao to Balambangan, in whofe train was a 
native of the Moluccas, who having been long employed there 
by the Dutch, had gained an accurate knowledge of thole 
iflands.. This man, whofe name was Ifhmael Tuan Hadjee 
had been beyond Pitt’s Straits, as far as the coaft of New Gui- 
nea, called Papua; and reported that nutmegs grew there. On 
this intelligence, and with a view to obtain fpices from places 
unconnected with the Dutch, Mr. Herbert, the chief, and his 
council, refolved to attempt a {mall embarkation to New Gil- 
nea ; and intrufted the management of it to Capt. Forreft. 


—_ | 





* See Review, vol. xl. p. 94. 427, and vol, xliv. p. 290. 


+ Though fince rendered abortive. 
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Such was the motive to the yoyage here related; a motive. 


founded on patriotic rectitude, with the view of releafing us from 
a dependance on a fet of monopolifts, who have not been ac- 
tuated by the moft Jaudable principles, nor have they always con- 
duéted them(elves in the moft generous, or even humane manner. 

To elude the jealoufy of the Dutch, to be able to navigate 
the narrow feas with fafety, and to accommodate himfelf to the 
abilities and humours of a Malay crew, Capt. Forreft under- 
took this expedition, in a Sooloo boat, of about ten tons bur- 
den, which he named the Tartar galley: and his company con- 
fitted. of twenty-two, of whom only four, including himéfelf 
and a paflenger he left at the ifland of Sooloo, were Europeans. 
Ifhmael Tuan Hadjee, before mentioned, was one who went 
with him, but was a refractory kind of aflociate, and left him 
by the way; fo that confidering the complexion of Capt, For- 
reft’s aflociates, with the nature of the voyage, it required no 
little fortitude and difcretion to go through with the under- 
taking. 

Mankind are ever on the fearch after /omething new; when, 
therefore, we meet with an intelligent traveller or voyager, we 
engage cordially in his undertaking, enter into his circumftances 
with avidity, intereft ourfelves in all his adventures, fear, hope, 
and rejoice with him, until he returns home: but then—in- 
ftead of fympathizing in the pleafure he muft feel in the ac- 
complifhment of his purpole, or in the repofe he enjoys after 
his fatigues and dangers, we are apt to repine that he has no 
more to go through for our amufement ! 

The moft valuable particulars, however, in 2 voyage for dif- 
covery, are not thofe which furnifh entertainment for the genes 
ral reader, ‘The nature of tides, variations of the compafs, 
bearings of land, foundings and quality of harbours, and the 
productions of countries ; all thefe are frequently pafled over as 
dry ftuff, for the pleafure of dwelling on a quarrel with a wild 
Indian about a cocoa nut, or a ftolen handkerchief. But though 
mifcellaneous incidents claim an occafional fhare of Capt. For- 
relt’s attention, he never forgets the errand upon which he was 
fent: and his conduct throughout fully juftifies the confidence 
repofed in him. 

When the Tartar galley arrived at Dory harbour, on the 
north fide of New Guinea, fearch was made for the nutmeg 
tree, at firft with no fucceis ; but on promifing a reward for the 
difcovery, feveral were found on an’ adjacent {mall ifland called 
Manafwary. Many young ones {pringing round the old trees, 
Capt. Forreft planted above a hundred in bafkets ‘with earth 
round them, to carry to Balambangan ; and his firft difappoint- 
ment is the eafier accounted for, by the inhabitants not regard- 
ing the nutmeg as a fruit of any kind of ufe: of courfe it gave 
Way in their efteem to the plantain, the cocoa nut, the bread 
Rev. Apr. 3779. ‘¥ fruit, 
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fruit, and pine apple. The nutmeg hunters learned that the 
tree was tonimon in the country, but the crew were unwillin 
to make any inland incurfion, or to proceed any farther down 
“A neat perfpedtive view is given of the galley lying in Dory 
harbour, of the appearance of the native Papuas, and of the 
peculiar ftructure of their habitations. The following account 
of the place is given by the Author : | 

* Off che mouth of the bay, before the harbour, but out of the 
{well, a boat, with two Papua men, came on board, after havin 
converfed a good deal with our linguitts at a diltance: fatisfied we 
were friends, they haftened afhore, to tell, I fuppofe, the news, 
Soon after, many Papua Coffrees came on board, and were quite 
eafy and familiar: al] of them wore their hair bufhed out fo much 
round their heads, that its circumference meafured about three foot, 
and where, leaft, two and a half. In this they ftuck their comb, 
confilting of four or five long diverging teeth, with which they now 
and then combed their frizzling locks, in a direction perpendicular 
from the head, as with a defign to make it more bulky. They fome- 
times adorned their hair with feathers. ‘The women had only their 
left ear pierced, in which they wore {mall brafs rings. The hair of 
the women was bufhed out alfo; but net quite fo much as that of 
the men. 

* We anchored about four in the afternoon, clofe to one of their 
great houfes, which is built on polls, fixed feveral yards below low wae 
ter mark; fo that the tenement is always above the water: a long 
fiage, fupported by pofts, going from it to the land, juft at high water 
mark, The tenement contains many families, who live in cabins on 
each fide of a wide common hall, that goes through the middle of it, 
and has two doors, one opening to the ttage, towards the land; the 
other on a large ftage towards the fea, fupported likewife by potts, 
in rather deeper water than thofe that fupport the tenement. On 
this ftage the canoes are hauled up; and from this the boats are 
ready for a launch, at any time of tide, if the Haraforas * attack from 
the land; if they attack by fea, the Papuas take to the woods. The 
married people, unmarried women, and children, live in thefe large 
tenements, which, as I have faid, have two doors; the one to the 
long narrow ftage, that Jeads to the land; the other to the broad 
flage, which is over the fea, and on which they keep their boats, 
having Outriggers on each fide. A few yards from this fea ftage, if 
{ may fo callit, are'built, in ftill deeper water, and on itronger pofts, 
houfes where only batchelors live. This is like the cuftom of thé 
Batta people on Sumatra, and the [daan or Moroots on Borneo, where, 
1 am told; the batchelers are feparated from the young women and 
the married people, 

* At Dory were two large tenements of this kind, about four hun- 
dred yards from.each other, and each had a houfe for the batchelors, 
clofe by. it: in ane of the tenements were fourteen cabins, feven on 
a fide; in the other, twelve, or fix on a fide. In the common hall, 
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* Haraforas, people who inhabit the in-land parts, and cultivate 
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J faw the women fometimes making mats, at other times forming 

‘eces of clay into earthen pots ; with a pebble in one hand, to put 
into it, whilfl they held in the other hand alfo a pebble, with which 
they knocked, to enlarge and fmooth it. The pots fo formed, they 
ith dry grafs, or light brufhwood. The men, in general, 


burnt wi 
wore a thin ftuff, chat comes from the cocoa-nut tree, and refem- 


bles a coarfe kind of cloth, tied forward round the middle, and up 
behind, between the thighs, The women wore, in general, coarfe 
blue Surat baf.as, round their middle, not asa petticoat, but tucked 
up behind, like the men; fo that the body and thigh were almoft 
naked: as boys and girls go entirely. I have often obferved the 
women with an axe or chopping-knife, fixing pofts for the ftages, 
whilft the men were fauntering about idle. Early in a morning I 
have feen the men fetting out in cheir boats, with two or three fox 
looking dogs, for certain places to hunt the wild hog, which they 
call Ben: a dog they call Naf. I have frequently bought of them 
pieces of wild hog; which, however, I avoided carrying on board 
the galley, but drefled and eat it athore, unwilling to give offence 
to the crew.” 

When navigators intrude themfelves into ftrange lands, where 
the artlefs natives are not able to exercife the juft power of re- 
pulfion if they diflike their vifitors; there is fomething pleafing 
to find the intercourfe cultivated in the manner practifed by 
Capt. Forreft, who fome days afterwards gives us the following 


relation : 

‘ To-day J repaired to the large tenement, near which the veffel 
lay. I found the women in the common hall, making cocoya mats 
as ufual; alfo kneading (if I may fo term it) the clay, of which 
others formed the pots, with two pebble ftones, as before defcribed. 
Two of them were humming a tune, on which I took out a German 
flute, and played; they were exceedingly attentive, 2ll work fiop- 
ping inftantly when I began. I then afked one of the women to fing, 
which fhe did. ‘The air fhe fung was very melodious, and of a {pe- 
cies much fuperior to Malay airs in general, which dwell long on 
a few notes, with little variety of rife or fall. Giving her a fathom 
of blue baftas, I afked another to fing: fhe was bafhfal, and refufed ; 
therefore I gave her nothing: her looks fpoke her vexed, as if dif- 
appointed. Prefently, the brought a large bunch of plantains, and 
gave it me with a fmile. I then preiented her with the remaining 
fathom of baftas, having had but two pieces with me. There being 
many boys and girls about us, as we fat in that part of the common 
hall, that goes upon the outer ftage of the tenement, I feparated 
fome of the plantains from the bunch, and diftributed to the chil- 
dren. When I had thus given away about one half, they would not 
Permit me to part with any more: fo the remainder [ carried on 
board. I could not help taking notice that the children did not 
fhatch, or feem too eager to receive, but waited patiently, and mo- 
deftly accepted of what I offered, lifting their hands to their heads. 
The batchelors, if courting, come freely to the common hall, and 
fit down by their fweethearts. {he old ones at a diltance, are then 
faid often to call out, Well, are you agreed? If they agree before 
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witneffes, they kill a cock, which is procured with difficulty, ang 
then’it is a marriage. Their cabins are miferably furnithed; a mat 
or two, a fire-place, an earthen por, with perhaps a china plate or 
bafon, and fome fago flour. As they cook in each cabin, and have 


no chimney, the fmoke iffues at every part of the roof: ata diftance 


the whole roof feems to fmoke. They are fond of glafs, or china 
beads of all colours; both fexes wear them about the wrift, but the 


women only at the left ear. 

‘ They are exceeding good archers, and fome of their arrows are 
fix feet long; the bow is generally of bamboo, and the ftring of fplit 
ratan, They purchafe their iron tools, chopping knives, and axes, 
blue and red baftaes, china beads, plates, bafons, &c. from the Chi- 
nefe. The Chinefe carry back Mifoy bark, which they get to the 
eaftward of Dory, at a place called Warmafine, or Warapine; it is 
worth 30 dollars a pecul (133 Ib.) on Java. They trade alfo in flaves, 
ambergreafe, fwallo, or fea flug, tortoifefhell, fmall pearls, black 
loories, large red loories, birds of Paradife, and many kinds of dead 


birds, which the Papua men have a particular way of drying. 

‘ The Dutch permit no burgher of Ternate, or Tidore, to fend a 
veffel to the coaft of New Guinea. They are not willing to truf 
thofe burghers, while they put a juft confidence in the Chinefe ; that 
they will not deal in nutmegs, as formerly mentioned. The Chi- 
nee have a pafs from the Sultan of Tidore, and wear Dutch co: 
ours.” 


On his voyage back to Balambangan, Capt. Forreft put into 
the harbour of Magindano, or Mindanao, where he ftaid fome 
months to refit; he accordingly here makes ufe of his leifure to 
defcribe feveral parts of the ifland, the manners and cuftoms of 
the inhabitants, their hiftory, and even the prefent ftate of po- 
litics at the Sultan’s court. From the Sultan he obtained a 
formal fealed grant of an adjacent {mall ifland called Bunwoot, 
about eighteen milesround. This acquifition was the more fea- 
fonable and important, as the Company could ereét a fort, and 
warehoufes upon it, and as, during his abfence, the Sooloos had 
difpoffeffed the Englith of the ifland of Balambangan : for however 
we may accule thefe rude nations of capricioufnefs, it is among 
them as among the polifhed nations of Europe, where the validity 
of treaties depends on the balance of power.’ This young re- 
mote factory being thus deftroyed, the Tartar galley went to 
Fort Marlborough on the coaft of Sumatra; and time muft des 
termine what commercial purpofe may be anfwered by the 
voyage, b. 

We cannot avoid hinting, in conclufion, two material cit- 
cumftances often neglected in works of a geographical nature. 
Navigators writing from their journals, are apt, fometimes, to 
introduce, abruptly and familiarly, the names of places, per- 
fons, and things, intimately known to them on the fpot, and 
at the time of writing, without explanation ; and without con- 


fide:ing that fuch terms muft be very obfcure to readers whole 
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comprehenfion depends on the fufficiency of the relation. . Gen- 
tlemen, indeed, who have traverfed the Eaftern feas, may per- 
haps defpife fuch affiftance ;° but when a relation is given to the 
Public, it ought to be generally intelligible. To illuftrate this 
complaint, leads to another defect, which diminifhes the value 
of all literary performances above the fize of a pamphlet. 
Meeting frequent mention, in the latter part of this work, of 
the Buggeffes, we wifhed to know who they were; but either 
becaufe the term was not explained before, or fuch explanation 
had been overlooked, none could be found throughout, on turn- 
ing back ; as there is no index to affift the reader in occafional re- 
ferences *.—1f this valuable work fhould come to a fecond edi- 
tion, of which there is little doubt, it is hoped the deficiency 


here noticed will be duly fupplied. N. 


* There is, prefixed, a very copious table of contents ; but this will 
not anfwer all the purpofes of a good alphabetical index. 





Art.IV. Objervations concerning the Public Lavo, and the Conflitu- 
tional Hiffory of Scotland: With occafional Remarks concerning Eng- 
life Antiquity. By Gilbert Stuart, LL.D. 8vo. 5:5. boards. 
Murray, &c. 1779.6 


O branch of. knowledge is more generally interefting than 
N that of hiftory, nor is there any in which it is more dif- 
ficult for a writer to excel. Great knowledge and refined tafte are 
feldom' found together ; more feldom ftill is a fpirit of perfeve- 
ring diligence united with the vigorous ardour of genius. From 
thefe caufes, the greater part of the numerous hiftories that have 
been written contain either dry details of uninterefting: events, 
or.entertaining narratives of fanciful occurrences ; for it is fo 
much eafier for a fertile imagination to form an ideal ftate of 
civil fociety, with which all known facts are made to agree, 
than to trace the gradual revolutions that have happened in hu- 
man affairs from a change of trivial circumftances now involved 
inobfcurity ; that few are willing to undertake the more ar- 
duous tafk who have abilities to write an entertaining romance, 
which is better adapted to pleafe the vulgar, to raife the repu- 
ation of an author during his own time at leaft, and to enrich 
his publifher, than a hiftory more conformable to truth and na- 
ture, but lefs piftorefque, lefs fhowy, and lefs amufing. 

In thofe ages of fuperftition and ignorance in which Europe 
Was involved after the deftruction of the Roman empire, no- 
thing worthy of notice in the hiftorical line could be expected ; 
and, after the revival of letters, it was long before any adequate 
idea of the operations of the human mind could be obtained by 
thofe who ftill doubted whether all liberal difquifitions ought not 
to be difcouraged as dangerous to religion. Voltaire had the me- 
Mot fir directing the attention of Europe, hitherto confined 
7 3 to 
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to kings and conguefts, towards the ftudy of men and manne) 
The propriety of this plan was recognifed as foon as it way 
known; and he has been followed, as far as their talents would 
permit, by many hiftorical writers. From the fame fource we 
derivé many excellent political treatifes, in which the paffions 
and prejudices of mankind have been régarded as of no lef 
weight in human affairs than their judgment and reajfon. 

But while’ we thus do juftice to the memory of Voltaire, we | 
muft regret that fo many of his imitators have copied his faults | 
without afpiring to imitate his beauties. Hurried forward by 
the powerful influences of a too lively imagination, he has not 
been able to inveftigate hiftoric truth with fufficient pains and ] 
accuracy ; and others, without the fame plea in their favour, ] 
haye Ween as bold in their affertions, and as adventurous in their I 
conjectures. Endowed with great talents, but defective in the t 
powers of imagination, and deftitute of the finer feelings of. the I 
heart, Hume has written a moft entertaining hiftory, in which L 
the pictures are. bold and animated. They feem copied from. h 
Nature herfelf—but unfortunately thofe who beft know the ori- n 


ginal are: moft fenfible of the defects of the copy. Robertfon te 
poffeffes ftill a finer pencil, and more gaudy colouring : the Ti- C 
tian of hiftory, his pictures:appear life itfelf. They are ens v 
chantingly beautiful ; but he: has not always obferved the code B 

ume with due attention. Great names ate fufficient to mif- in 
lead the:world; and it-requires uncommon refolution to op- in 
pofe opinions maintained by fuch diftinguifhed writers. But en 
this refolution has appeared. Whitaker, {till more addicted to ch 
his own fyftem, more bold in his affertions, and equally. fpa- Co 
ring of proofs, has fhaken and overturned fome of the bafelefs ch 
hypothefes of Afwme; and the Author of the prefent work: has co 
been equally fuecefsful in pointing out feveral errors in Dr. co 
Robertfon’s Hiftory of Scotland. lit 

Dr. Stuart profefles to inveftigate a fubje&t that has hitherto thi 
been involved in great obfcurity: the conftitutional hiftory of der 
Scotland. Few are the authors who have treated of the anti- bor 
quities of that country ; and among thefe few, not any one has: fel 
adopted a plan by which it was poffible to remove that thick ne¢ 
cloud in which they are fo deeply involved. Deftitute of re peo 
cords, and acquainted only in part by accidental notices with wh 
the exiftence or the name of certain inftitutions, it feemed im- J 
poffible to give any conneéted detail of the origin and nature of for 
what was fo obfcurely pointed out in ancient records. Hence tion 
every author thought himfelf at liberty to give fuch an expla- 80v 
nation of thefe matters, as ftruck his fancy at the time of' wl outl 
ting; nor was it eafy for ordinary readers to perceive the Je 7 
degree of - fallacy in his performance. Succeeding authors, s 
however, happened by accident. to difcover feveral: particular’ Refi 
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which did not accord with. other obfcnre notices that had ‘come 
to their knowledge ; on which account the former Opinions were 
refuted, and others equally untenable were adopted in their 
fead. In this way the hiftory of that country became little elfe 
than a fcene of controverfy ; and in this hopelefs‘uncertainty 
every reader was left to find his way, in the beft manner _he 
could, without being able to fee any Bas of that répofe of 
mind which refults from entire conviction in the truth of faét¢ 
that have been preferved upon record. : 
We do not fay that Dr. Stuart has entirely removed that urt- 
certainty fe long complained of, but we think he has adopted 3 
plan, which, if adhered to by others lefs addicted to thofe violent 
prejudices which perhaps take their rife from too much quick- 
nefs of parts, bids fair, at length, to remove the doubtful miff€ 
that hangs over the Scottifh antiquities. ‘The method which. 
he has adopted was practifed by the great Montefquieu, and has 
been almoft entirely neglected fince his time. It confifts in‘ 
having recourfe to Jaws inftead of hiftorical records, as thefe 
much more faithfully exhibit a picture of the evils they were in’ 
tended to remove, than even ahiftory, were we poflefled of it, 
could poflibly do; for the one is only the reafoning of an indi- 
vidual, the other fhews the opinion of the whole legiflative body, 
By the help of thefe laws, and that general analogy prevailing’ 
in the civil inftitutions of all thofe kingdoms that were formed 
in Europe by the Northern Barbarians who deftroyed the Roman’ 
empire, our Author has been enabled to trace the gradual’ 
changes that neceflarily took place in the conftitution of the 
country, and the opinions and manners of the people, from a’ 
change of circumftances in the individuals of which the ftate is 
compofed, and in this way to give a clear and fatisfactory ac- 
count of the nature and origin of many orders of the body po- 
litic which have not hitherto been fully explained. ‘Thofe who 
think that the rules of government are in a great meafure acci- 
dental, being little elfe than the ccntrivances gradually adopted by 
bodies of men to ward off thofe evils to which they feel them- 
felves expofed, will be well pleafed with the diftinét and con-. 
nected detail of the gradual changes of the manners of the 
People, and of the public law and conftitution of Scotland, 
Which they will find in the prefent performance. | 
In a former work * Dr. Stuart paved the way for the prefent ; 
for this is little elfe than a defcription of the particular varia=' 
tons adopted by a feparate tribe of that great nation, of whofe 
government and manners the former volume traced the general’ 
outlines. The moft ftriking peculiarity in the ancient German 
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R * A View of Society in Europe, in its Progrefs from Rudenefs to 
tinemen;. Sce our Review, vol. lvill. p. 189. , 
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tribes, while they ftill inhabited their native woods, was, that 
their lands never belonged to individuals, but were cultivated 
by the people at large, and afterwards a portion of that culti- 
vated land was allotted by the ftate to each individual, accordj 
to his rank and dignity ; ‘but after the crop was reaped, the ‘pro. 
perty returned, as before, to the whole tribe. 

Dr. Stuart, we obferve, has not thought it neceffary to ex. 
lain in what manner men in that rude ftate of fociety came to 
iffer from one another in dignity: yet to us who are accuftomed 

to connect the idea of dignity with the extent of property, it is 
not quite evident, at fr fight, what can be meant by different 
degrees of dignity where pofleffions are not hereditary; and 
even where they are granted for one year only. This may ap- 
pear to fome readers an omiffion in the work of our Author, be- 
caufe, without forming a proper judgment of this matter, we muft 
have an imperfect idea of that beautiful fyftem of liberty which 
has naturally flowed from the German manners. 

. In a ftate of nature, all mankind are born with an equal 
claim to diftinétion. One infant is equally helplefs with ano. 
ther, and has an equal demand on the attention of its parents 
and thofe around it. But this ftate of perfeét equality among 
individuals cannot poffibly exift but fora very fhort period. A 
fuperior degree of ftrength, activity, or genius, quickly exalts 
one boy above his equals, who perceiving this fuperiority, ta- 
citly, and without reluctance, acknowledge it, and pay a willing 
obedience to thofe whom heaven feems to have deftined to go- 
verh them. This obedience, however, is not only perfonal but 
temporary. The chief is no longer entitled to the’ firft rank, 
than while he excels in thofe endowments that are in the higheft 
degree of eftimation among the individuals of the tribe which 
he commands ; and as foon as another is found who excels him, 
he muft occupy only the fecond place. In this way it happens, 
that in every ftate of civil fociety there muft be perfons placed 
in different degrees of rank, although there fhould be no pérma- 
nent property in goods. Such moft cetainly were the dignified 
perfonages among the Germans in their woods: fuch were the 
dignitaries among the warlike tribes of South America *, and 
fuch at this day are the chiefs of the favage nations in North 
America. Evident traces of the fame fyftem are feen in the 
writings of Homer, and in every other account of a people 
nearly approaching to the infancy of fociety. The community 
at large, to whom belongs all property, affigns to each indivi- 
dual that fhare of provifions or of fpoils to which he is entitled 
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_™* See L' Auraueana, a Spanifh poem, by Don Alonfo D’Ercilla, 
in which the ceremony of choofing a chief to lead the army is de- 
{cribed, according to thefe ideas, with great ftrength of Ts 
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by his merit. The chief therefore, whofe talents are of the 
moft dazzling kind, will be rich and powerful ; but it by no 
means follows that his fucceffor fhall enjoy an equal degree of 
riches or power, becaufe he may be deftitute of the talents and 
accomplifhments by which thefe advantages are attained. Our 
fcanty limits do not permit us to purfue this idea farther; but 
the ingenious Reader will eafily perceive its. powerful influence 
on the moral.and political principles of all rude nations. | 

With this notion of equality and fubordination our prede- 
ceflors iffued from their woods, and over-ran thofe fertile pro- 
vinces of Europe which were under the more civilized govern- 
ment of the Romans. Dignities of all kinds were for fome time 
entirely perfonal, and property was granted only for the fhort 
fpace of one year; but becoming acquainted with the luxuries 
of life, individuals loath to quit their habitations, and defirous 
of cultivating their fields, began to perceive the meaning of the 
word property; and the grants, inftead of being’ beftowed an- 
nually, came to be given firft for life, and afterwards in per- 
petuity ; every inhabitant being obliged to defend the pofleffions 
of the ftate againft every invader, | 

The Germans, in their woods, cultivated only as much land 
as was judged fufficient for the fupport of the whole commus 
nity, which was afterwards divided among the individuals. ac- 
cording to their dignity ; all the other lands being the property 
of the ftate. In the fame manner, after their emigrations, a 
portion of land was allotted to every individual, according to 
his dignity ; and all the remaining territories belonged imme- 
diately to the ftate. Thefe referved territories were under the 
immediate direction of the chief magiftrate, and became in time 
a fource of new power to him, being by him granted away, 
under certain reftrictions, to fuch as he chofe to favour. Thefe 
came afterward to be called fiefs, in contradiftinétion to the 
former lands which were denominated allodial. 

Having premifed thefe great outlines of the nature and origin 
of government in modern Europe, we proceed to give a brief 
analyfis of the work before us. 

In the firft chapter Dr. Stuart reprobates the’ idea of Scot- 
land having adopted the feudal laws by imitation from any other 
country : 


* Wherever feudality, he juftly obferves, was to flourith, it was 
togrow from the root. The tree could not be carried toa foreign 
foil. Its native earth could alone preferve it in exiftence, and give 
the aliment that was to make it rife into height, and fhoot ipto 
branches. ' 

* Scotland was a feudal kingdom ; and we can point pretty exaétly 
to the time when fiefs were Lereditary there. Now, in that form, 
they could not be imported by any of its princes ; and, it is evident, 
that no conquering nation, advanced to the practice of fiefs in this 
degree, 
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degree, made a conqueft and eftablifhment jn Scotland, In:confe. 
uence, therefore, of a natura/ progrefs, fiefs mult have grown to 
this condition of refinement. And, befote fiefs were hereditary 
they were for a feries‘of years; before they were for a feriés of years 
they were for life; and before they were for life, they had beeg 
precarious or at pleafure. | 

,£ Iw every feudal country, the progrefs from the precarioas grant 
to the gift in perpetuity, was experienced, In Scotland, the fame 
progrefs muft have been known ; and the confideration. of ritcarries 
us back to a remote,antiquity. For fefs,.in this kingdom, being 
hereditary about the days of Malcolm II. or Malcolm III; fome cep. 
turies mufi have pafled away in the production of the previous fteps. 
of feudality. | 

« Tt was not, in fact, till the year 977, that, in France, the pro. 


grefs of fiefs to perpetuity was finifhed. [In England, hereditary 


fiefs were known before the time of Edward the Conféffor, who be- 
gan to. reign:in the year 1041. In Scotland, eftates hereditary, op 
in perpetuity, are; mentioned to have been familiar in the age of 
Malcolm Il. who was crowned Kirg in the year roog; and a cer. 
tainty of their exiftence is evinced in the reign of Malcolm IIE. who 
{wayed the Scottiih fceptre from the year 1057 to the year.1093. 

‘ Thefe things, fo. natural, fo confiflent, and fo uniform; appear 
to me to have an authority that is not to be controverted 3 and, I 
think, I am juftified to infer from them the high antiquity of fiefs 
in the Scottifh nation.’ , 

In the fecond ehapter he traces the origin of knight fervice, 
which was a certain dimited fervice (forty days each year) that 
the vaffal became bound to perform to his lord, inftead of that 
general obligation that took place in the infancy of fiefs; which 
was a natural and neceffary confequence of that love of pacific’ 
arts which refulted from the idea of property, and: civilization 
of manners : , 

* But while, fays' Dr. Stuart, the vaffals of the crown, with their 
followers or knights, were to. fight for the kingdom, we muft not’ 
imagine that they were its only defenders. In every feudal ftate, 
the great conditions of fociety were liberty and fervitude. To be 
free, was to have a title to go to the war, and to feek renown. To 
be a flave, was to be doomed to toil in the hoafe, to fweat in the. 
field, and to know neither eafe nor glory. While the fubordinations 
of men, in‘the arrangements of eadchity, were the peculiar guar- 
diatis of ‘the kingdom, there was yet, in every perfon who was free, 
an inherent obligation to defend it againft uncommon and urgent 
dangers. The'neceffities of the ftate gave the alarm to all rhe ranks 
of the citizens; a@id?the brave made hatte to repel the enemy, and to 
{pill their blood. There were thus the militia of fiefs, and the m1- 
litia of the nation. - = 

* Of the free, it was a characteriftic, that they might poffefs pro- 
perty; and, while the-train of the vaffalage filled’ up the feudal ar- 
my, the militia: of the nation was neceffarily to confift of the pro- 
prietors of allcdiality. But though, in general, an allodial poffeffion 
is'to be applied to a property’im and, it was likewife to — “ 
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eflate in moveables, or in money ; and proprietors of the latter clafs, 
as well as thofe of the former, were, in the feafons of peril, to bear 
arms, and to range themfelves in battle. . 

‘ Thefe military {themes commanicated to the Scottith monarchs 
a command, which included the fulleft ftrength of the kingdom. 
Upon ordinary occafions they marched with the military tenants 5 
and, when the nation was prefied to extremity, they might embody, 
without diftinétion, all their fubjects who were capable of bearing. 


n.=-—7"— eee ‘ - . * ‘ 
‘ This was the military power of Scotland, when it maintained 


the ftruggle for independence againft Edward I.; when it recovered’ 


its liberties which had funk under the ftrength and the craft of this 
conqueror; when it chaftifed the vain temerity and reftleffnefs of 
Edward IIl.; and, when it contended anew for its freedom againft 
the policy, the talents, and the valour of Edward III.’ 

In the remainder of this and the fucceeding chapter, he traces 
the alterations that took place with regard to the military force, 
of Scotland, to the prefent time. 

In the third chapter we are prefented with an account of the, 
revenue of the fovereign, and the expences. of governments 
With regard to the firft particular, Dr. Stuart. contends: that 
the revenue of the Scottifh princes was ample, and their court 
fplendid in.a high degree. On this head he-enters the lifts with 
great boldnefs againft Dr. Robertfon, who maintains a contrary 
opinion ; 

‘ An author, fays Dr. Stuart, of elegant talents, and great in-, 
duftry, but who is nowhere profound *, has inculcated the poverty of. 
the Scottifh Kings in ftrong and coarfe language. After the times.of 
the perpetuity of the fief, he confiders the demefnes of the crowng. 
with the feudal cafualties, and the aid, on extraordinary occafions, 
termed a dexevolence, as a full enumeration of the royal riches ; and he. 
fabjoins this remarkable conclufion, ‘‘ AJl thefe added together, 
produced a revenue, fcanty and precarious, which, far from enablin 
the King to attempt any thing that could excite the jealoufy or fear 
of the nobles, kept him in continual indigence, anxiety, and ae- 
pendence,” 

“ This defcription he gives as charaéteriftic of the feudal Sove- 
reign, not only in Scotland, but in every other country of Europe, 





* We cannot approve of thofe contemptuous expreflions marked! 
in Italics. It is allowable in men of fcience to differ in opinion, and 
it is beccming to diffent from the greatett names where there is 
reafon for it; but it is improper to charaéterize’an opponent by 
vilifying epithets. In thefe cafes, a man ought always to remember 
that he himfelf is a party who pleads his caufe before the Public, 
which will ultimately decide according to the nature of the faéts 


and arguments produced in evidence, and not according to the fe- 
verity of the accufation.. ,° 
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That it cannot apply to Scotland, is evident from the text; and it 
is equally inapplicable to any other. nation. : 

‘ But, even from his own enumeration of the property of the fey. 
dal princes, though it is widely imperfect, the conclofion he draws 
is not to be admitted. For the King’s demefnes, and the feudal 
perquifites, were branches of revenue which were extenlive and 
ample. 

OF the King’s demefnes at a given time, it is dificult, perhaps 
impoflible, to {peak with precife knowledge. But, from the pecu- 
Jiar attention with which they were guarded in Scotland, it is to be 
concluded, that its princes, inftead of being perpetually in * indi. 
gence, anxie:y, and dependence,” were at no period in that fttua. 
tion. 

‘ An idea of the profits of the feudal cafualties may be formed 
from the wealth they prefented to the Princes of England. Simon 
de Monfort gave to Henry IIL. for the wardthip and marriage of 
Gilbert de Unfranville, the fum of ten thoufand marks, which, ae. 
cording to the value of our prefent money, was equivalent to a 
payment of one hundred thcufand pounds. And Geoftrey de Man. 
deville gave to the fame Prince twenty thoufand marks, that he 
might pave the marriage of lfabei Countefs of Gloucefter, with all 
her lands and knight-fees. A multitude of examples of the fale of 


tke wardfhips and marriages of great vaffals might be added to thefe;: 


and, beiide the emoluments of warajaips and marriages, enormous 
fums were drawn from reliefs, aids, and efcheats. Now, an infer- 
ence to Scotland, from the prevalence of the fame ulages and cuf- 
toms, will, | believe, be allowed, in a great meafure,-to be deci- 


five. The profits of feudality, therefore, did not permit the Sove-. 


reigns of Scotland to be in want and in dependence, 

‘ The immenfe revenves of the princes of France and England, 
and of thofe of other countries, for a long period during the conti- 
nuance of fiefs, oppofe Dr. Robertfon’s notion, and create a fufpi- 
cion that it refts on no foundation of real hiftory or folid evidence. 
Indeed, no proof or evidence of any kind is appealed to. The fur- 
prifing profits and the prodigious wealth of the Norman Kings are 
treated by Mr, Hume at fome length; and Mr. Madox has entered 
into details concerning them, which are moft minute and fatisfactory. 

‘ To my general argument, the temporary wants of particular 
princes form no objefion; and itis to be obferved, that, wheo the 
feudal fyilem was deep in its decline, regalar modes of taxation were 
invented and eftablifhed as foundations of revenue, both for the 
prince and the government, 

*‘.While Dr, Rober:ion, however, afferts the ** continual indi- 
gence, anxiety, and dependence’ of the Scottifh fovereigns, and of 
the feudal princes in general, he has affirmed, that, in the feudal 
ages, *‘ pomp and iplendour were unknown, even in the palaces of 
Kings;” and that ‘* ic was not neceflary that a King fhould poffefs a 


great revenue.” Now, it feems to me, tbat thefe obfervations in-’ 
clude a violation of his own defcription. For, with what propriety: 
is poverty to be objected to our Princes, when. riches were of no ule: 


to them? After contrdditting hiftory, he’ confradiéts himfelf.? : 
7 i” Ut, 
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« But, waving any particular notice of this inattention, I will 
yenture to make a large conceflion to this writer. I will fuppofe, 
that he may apply, with propriety, ¢o ancient periods the ftandard 
of his own age. Yet, with this advantage on his fide, it will not 
follow that the greatnefs of the feudal fovereigns was diminutive or 
little. In faét, the King’s palace, and the Aula Regis, in the ages 
of which he fpeaks, were {plendid and pom ous to an uncommon 
degree; and there is good reafon to believe, that the grandeur of 
the feudal royalty was fuch, as not only to bear a comparifon with 
the magnificence of the prefent times, but in many refpects to ex- 


d it. 
- The evidence of the riches of the feudal princes, and the evi- 


dence of the fplendour of their palaces, are to be found every where 
“jn ancient books; and, while they mutually illufiratce one another, 
they deftroy altogether the humiliating and hypothetical tenet, that 
the Scottith Princes were in mifery and in indigence.’ 

In the remaining part of this fection, which treats of the re- 
fumption of crown lands, we find the fulleft evidence that the 
King was confidered merely in the light of a public magiftrate, 
—as an adminiftrator of juftice, to whom the ftate entrufted 
ample revenues, which he might in no cafe diminifh without 
the confent of the ftates by whofe authority he was appointed, 
The detail of faéts produced in illuftration of this, is excecd- 
ingly beautiful, and affords a more pleafing picture of that ge- 
neral fenfe of a reciprocality of interefts between the governor 
and the governed than we have met with in the hiftory of any 
other nation. Great was the fenfe of liberty among the Scot- 
tifh people in former times—noble were their ftruggles in de- 
fence of their liberties, and liberal were the ideas which feem 
to have actuated them on many occafions *, Inftead of wifhing 

to 





~ 


* In a letter addreffed to the Pope by the barons, freeholders, 
and whole community of Scotland, anno 1320, the following paf- 
fages occur, which denote a fpirit of freedom that would do honour 
to Greece or Rome. 

Atthat time, it is to be obferved, Edward I. of England ftrained 
every nerve to bring Scotland in fubjeétion to himfe!f. He raifed 
Baliol to the throne on condition of doing homage to Edward for his 
whole kingdom: but the nation, enraged at this meannefs in their 
King, refuted to fubmit to him, and elected Robert Bruce. The Jetter 
above mentioned was intended to induce the Pope to efpoufe the caufe 
of Bruce in oppofition to that of Baliol. ‘* The Divine Providence, 
fay they, that legal fucceflion which we will conftantly maintain, 
and our due and unanimous confent, have made him (Robert) our chief 
andking, To him, is defence of our liberty, we are bound to ad- 
here, as well of right, as by rea/on of his deferts, and to him we will 
inall things adhere ; for through him falvation has been wrought 
’nto our people. Should he abandon our caufe, or aim at reducing. 
Us and our kingdom under the dominion of the Englith, we wil/ in- 
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to diminifh the wealth and power of their chief magiftrate, as 


hath been done by other nations who thought themleives mote 
civilized, they became his guardians and protectors, and pie» 
vented his becoming the prey of thofe who wifhed to take ad. 
vantage of his gencrofity, or inexperience, by impoverithing 
himfelf. 

In the fucceding fection we find a natural account of the rif 
of taxation, which neceflarily refulted from a Change of map- 
ners among the people at large, and the confequent inefficacy 
of the former modes of obtaining a revenue to the Prince, 

The fourth chapter treats of jurifdiction and courts. The 
following account of the great officers of the crown is concife 


and fatisfactory : 

‘ The chancellor fuperintended and dire&ted the bafinefs of the 
chancery. He examined all the charters which were to pafs the 
great feal, of which he was the keeper. He direéted royal grants of 
property and office; and writs and precepts, in judicial proceedings, 
received their fanction from him. His dignity advanced as charters 
and public inftruments of the crown were to multiply. In the reign 
of James III. he was ufually to rank after the Princes of the blond, 

ames VI. by an exprefs ordinance, afcertained his precedency be- 

yond all other officers. And, in the reign of Charles II. a parti- 
cular law declared, that, by virtue and in right of his office, he 
was to prefide in all meetings of parliament, and in the public ju- 
dicatures of the kingdom. 

* Of the great juiticier, or juftice-general, it is to be thanght, 
that, in very ancient times, he furpaffed in authority and fplendour 
all the other officers of the crown. He exercifed an univerfal jurif- 
dition both in civil and criminal matters; and, in the abfence of 
the Sovereign, he was even to att as viceroy, or as guardian of the 
ftate. He held his court at two terms in the year. His arm could 
reach from one corner of the kingdom to the other. But, amidit the 
general extenfivenefs of his powers, it is to be remarked, that trea- 
ion, and the four pleas of the crown, belonged to him in a more 
peculiar manner. But, as bufinefs was to increafe, and to grow 
complicated, it became neceffary to appoint ju/fices errant, or itint- 
rant. 'Thefe were fubordinate to the great jufticiary, They tra 
velied through the kingdom to execute juilice ; and their decrees 
might be fubmitted to his review. | 

' The high chamberlain had the care of the King’s perfon, and 
was keeper of the royal wardrobe, In matters of finance, he hada 
general authority; and he exerted jurifdi€tion over the train of of- 





frattly frrive to expel him as a public enemy, and the Jubverter of wr 
rights and his own, and we will chufe another hing to rule and proud 
us; for while there remain an hundred of us, we will never f{ubmtt 
to England. We fight not for glory, wealth, or honour, dut for 
that dBert) which no virtuous man will furvive.” We need not te 

our Readers that they adhered to this refolution, and were fuc- 


cefsful. : 
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ficers who colleéted the revenues of the crown. Of all the royal, 
boroughs, he poffefied a peculiar charge ; and he held his airs and 
‘revits in them. He inquired into the management of their ma- 
viftracies, and into the applications of their property. He decided’ 
rhe complaints and difpuses of burgeffes and craftfmen, and adjufted. 
the prices of provifions. He regulated the modes of barter and fale : 
and judged in whatever had a reference to conveniency and police. 

¢ ‘Next to the chamberlain was the high fteward. He had the go- 
yernment of the King’s houfehoid and family. He furnithed the pa- 
lace with provifions, procured corn for the King’s horfes, attended 


to the royal forelts and game, and infpected the behaviour, and pu-" 


nithed the delinquencies of the King’s domeftics and fervants. In 


fome foreign nations, this officer was not of fuch high precedency. 


asin Scotland. Here, from the perfonal greatnefs of the houfe, in 
which the office came to be hereditary, he grew to a great and’ 
fhining eminence. The title of the office was aflumed as the fire, 
name of the family who had poficfled ic; and they were to mount 
the Scottifh throne in the perfon of Robert JI. and to be illuftrious. 
and interefting in alliances and blood, in arms and virtues, in weak- 
nefles and misfortune. 

‘ The high conftable poffeffed fignal prerogatives. When the So- 
vereign, upon his advancement to the royalty, was to fwear fidelity 
to his fubjects, and to pay homage to the laws, he delivered his 
naked {word into the hands of the conftable. ‘* Ufe this in my 
defence,” faid he, ‘* while I fupport the interefts of my people; ufe 
it to my deftruction when I forfake them.” A naked fwoxd, of con- 
fequence, was the badge of his office, When the King’s armies 
were in the field, he had a fupreme command over all perfons. He 
defcribed the ground for the camp, placed the centinels, fent out 
fpies to obferve the enemy, and gave their orders to all the officers. 
But, when the troops were in caftles and garrifons, his authority did 
not extend tothem. In points of honour he exercifed a fuperior ju- 
rifdiétion; holding courts of chivalry, and regulating the ceremo- 
nial of thofe duels, in which pride and virtue vindicated their rights 
and dignity from rudenefs and infult. All diforders and riots, blood- 
fhed and flaughters, which were committed, and took place within 
four miles of the King's perfon, of the parliament, and the privy- 
council, were judged and punifhed by him. Military contraéts and 
cuftoms of arms were proper objects of his cognizance; and he had 
powers of action in all matters conneéted with war, in which the 
common law could afford no affiftance. | 

‘ Though inferior in rank to the conftable, the marefchal was of 
great dignity. The conftable prefided over the whole army; the 
marefchal was mafter of the horfe. In the court of chivalry they 
were judges, and decided there concerning matters of honour and of 
arms. In the camp and in the field they united their counfels, to 
ed the troops, and to perform with fuccefs the duties of com- 

nders, 

* Thefe officers, fo various in their privileges, and fo important, 
Were in fubordination to the Sovereign. He was the fountain of ho- 
nour and juftice ; and his court, next to the parliament, was the feat 
of highett judicature. Pleas of the crown, and common pleas, might. 
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be judged init. His fubjeéts might fubmit to him their wrongs, 
civil and criminal, by complaint and by appeal; and it was his duty 
to protect the weak, and to give relief to the injured. 3 

* The officers of the crown, deriving their diftinétions and powers 
from the Sovereign, were to add to his greatne(s, in their own per. 
fons, and in thofe of their vaflals and dependants; and, it isto he 
conceived, that, with the other tenants és capite, who Ludioully dif. 


played their magnificence and wealth, they were able to cal a {plec.., 


dour around his throne, which was fuperior to the pomp and parade 
of more polifhed ages.’ 


In a manner equally fatisfa€tory he proceeds to explain the 
jurifdiction of the nobles—baron — earl—palatinates or regalities 
—the courts of tenents in capite—of tenents of a fubject fupe- 
rior—and other fubordinate jurifdictions, which we muft pafs 
over in this curfory manner. 

Having thus given an idea of the nature of ancient jurifdice 
tions, he proceeds to an account of the decline of the feudal 
jurifdictions, and the origin of the courts of modern times, As 
this is a very interefting {ubje€t, we had marked out, from this 
part of the work, a longer extract than ufual, for the enter- 
tainment of our Readers; but our limits will not fuffer us to 
enlarge.—We withed, likewife, to follow our Author in. the 
account which he gives of the parliament of Scotland—of the 
three eftates of the realm—of the change of territorial peerage 
into peerage by patent—of the origin of knights of the thire— 
—the-lords of the articles (a peculiarity in the Scottifh confti- 
tution that is little underftood, and which has been much mif- 
reprefented), &c. &c. But for thefe particulars we mutt refer 
the curious Reader to the performance itfelf; in which he will 
find more information relating to thefe topics, than in any other 
publication to which. he could have recourfe. 

- Our Readers will be able to judge of the ftyle from the ex- 
tracts we have given. It is fometimes fpirited and-elegant; but 
we regret that a Writer of fuch abilities fhould often fhow fuch 
an unreafonable predileétion for antiquated, foreign, or affected 
phrafeology. He always fays that a thing was or was not 
happen, inttead of faying that it did happen.—lInftances of this 
are to be met with in almoft every line of the book, which pro- 
duces, to fay no worfe, a tirefome uniformity of expreflion. 

Affeétation in ftyle feems to be the error to which men ot 
genius of the prefent age are particularly liable, Every Author 
appears to aim at introdicing a mode of phrafeology peculiat 
to himfelf, which. he perhaps. thinks will become the ftandard 
of elegance in future times. Were not vanity more: apt 
impofe upon the judgment than any other paffion, it would be 
impoffible to fall into this miftake ; for all learned men mu 
know, that thofe authors alone who, in ancient times, wrote 


ia a plain and unaffected manner, are univerfally admired, am 
efteem 
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eftéemed of claffical purity, while the few who aimed at pecu« 
liarity of expreffion are defpifed as barbarous writers. We could 
inftance many Englith books, which have been publifhed within 
thefe few years, that have attained a temporary celebrity by this 
falfe kind of merit, on which their authors value themfelvesy 
being flattered with the idea that it will always Continue to 
pleafe; but vain are thefe hopes. Uncommon expreffiohs may 
catch the attention of the unthinking multitude, and be for 4 
while admired; but the fame unfteadinefs which gives them 
their prefent vogue, will beftow the preference on others, 
which enjoy the advantage of novelty, Thus will old affecta- 
tions be continually expelled by new; and all will, at lengths 
fink into oblivion ; while a ftyle that is perfpicuous, natural, 
and expreffive, will continue to pleafe, from age to age, and be 


configned with honour to immortality. Tu ba 
4, UlOlA 





Art. V. Carver’s American Travels, concluded : See Review for 
February. 


AVING given, in the Review above referred to, an ac- 

_ count of Capt. Carver’s motives for undertaking his tra- 
vels into the interior of North America, and of the progrefs 
which:he a¢tually. made, in the execution of his truly import- 
ant and well-defigned plan, we will now proceed to lay before 
our Readers a few {pecimens of his manner of relating the oc- 
currences of his adventure. 

It is the privilege of cravellers to excite our attention, by 
telling us fomething wonderful; and they are in the right of 
it; for ordinary matters do not ftrike us: we want, like the 
good people of old time, to hear fome new, i.e. fome ftrange 
thing.—Here then is a-ftrange ftory; and ftrange, indeed, as it 
appears to be, our Author himfelf, who tells it at fecond-hand, 
feems to believe'it. It is a ftory of a ferpent.—Serpents have 
long been the fubjects of extraordinary narrations. | 

Speaking of the great number of rattle-fnakes which our 
Author obferved in the country of the Winnebagos, [fituated 
between Lake Michigan and the Miffiffippi] the Captain relates 
the following ftory concerning one of thefe reptiles, on the au- 
thority of a Monfieur Pinnifance, a French trader; and of 
which the Frenchman affured Mr. Carver he was an eye-wite 
nels, viz, 

‘ An Indian, belonging to the Menomonie nation, having taken a 
one found ha to tame it; and when he had Fone this, 
Mo as a deity; calling it his Great Father, and carrying it 
bn 4 in a box wherever he went. This the Indian had done for 
= a ammers, when Monf. Pinnifance accidentally met with him 

x arrying Place, juft as he was fetting off for a wiater’s hunt, 
os gentleman was furprifed, one day, to fee the. Indian 
* Pl. 1779- U place 
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place the box which contained ‘his god on the ground, and apeni 
the door give: him his liberty; telling him, whalft he did it, to be 
fare and return by the time he bimfelf fhould come back, which wag 
to be in the month of May following. As this was but.O&ober, 
onfieur told the Indian, whofe fimplicity aftomifhed him, that he 
ancied he might wait long enough when May arrived, for the arrj. 
val of his Great Father. ‘The Indian was fo confident of his crea. 
ture’s obedience, that ke offered ‘to lay the Frenchman a wager of 
two gallons of rum, that at the time appointed he would comé and 
craw! into his box. This was agreed on, and the: fecond week jg 
May following fixed for the determination of the wager. - At that 
period they both met there again ; when the Indian fet down his 
box, and called for his Great t'ather. The fnake heard him nots 
and the time being now expired, he acknowledged that he had lof, 
However, without feeming to be.difcouraged, he offered to double 
the bett if his. Great Father’ came not within two day$ more. This 
pichenglhe: on; when, behold, on the fecond day, about one 
o'clock, the {nake arrived, and; of his own accord, crawled into the 
box,..which was placed ready for him. ‘The .Frepch gentleman 
vouched for the truth of this flory, and from the accounts I have 
often received of the docility of thofe creatures, I fee no reafon to 
doubt his veracity.’ ae i | Ey 
* We have, -here, likewife, an: extraordinary account of the 
remains of an intrenchment, .in the Indian country, which can 
hardly be fuppofed-to have. been the work of that people : 
~ © One day having landed on the fhore of the Miflifiippi, fome 
miles. below Lake Pepin, whailit' my attendants, were preparing my 
dinner, | walked out to take a view of the adjacent country. Lhad 
not proceeded far, before I came to a fine, levej, open plain, on 
which I peseeived, at a litdle dilance, a partial elevation that had 
the appearance of an intrenchment. On a nearer in{pection, I had 
greater reafon to fuppofe that it had really been intended for this, 
many centuries ago. ‘Notwithftanding it was now covered with grafs, 
I could plainly difcern that ir‘ had once been a breaft-work of ‘about 
four feet in height, extending the beft part of a mile, and fufficiently 
Capacious to'cover five thoufaad men. Its form was fomewhat circo- 
lar, and its flanks reached to the river. Though much defaced by 
time, every. angle was diltinguifhable, and appeared as regular, and 
fafhioned with as much military {kill, as if planned by Vauban hime 
felf. The ditch was not vifible, but I thought, oa examining more 
curioufly, that I could perceive there certainly had been one, From 
its fituation alfo, 1 am convinced that it muft have been defigned for 
this purpofe. It fronted the ‘country, and the rear was covered by 
the river; nor was there any rifing ground: for a confiderable way 
that commanded it; a few ftraggling oaks were alone to be éeem 
near‘it. In many places fmalltracks were worn acrofs it by the feet 
of the elks and deer, and from the depth of the bed of earth by which 
it was covered, I was able to draw certain -conclufions of its great 
antiquity. | examined all the angles and every part with great at 
tention, and have often blamed myfelf fince, for not encamping 08 
the fpot, and drawing an exa@ plan of it. ‘Fo fhew that this d& 


{cription is mot the offspring of a heated imagination, or the ee 
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tes{ talé of a miftaken traveller, I find on enquiry fince my return, 
that Monf St. Pierre and feveral traders have, at different times, 
tiken notice Of fimilar appearances, on which they have formed the 
fame conjectures, but without examining them fo minutely as | did. 
How a work of this kind could exift in a country that has hitherto 
(atcr#ding to the general received opinion) been the feat of war to 
yatutored Indians alone, whofe whole ftock of military knowledge 
has only, till within two centuries, amounted to drawing the bow, 
and whofe only breaft-work even at prefent is the thicket, I know 
tot. I have given as exact an account as poflible of this fingular 
appearance, and leave to future explorers of thefe diftant regions to 
difcéver whether it is a produ€ion of nature or art. Perhaps the 
hints | have here-given might lead to a more perfect inveftigation of 
it, and give us very different idéas of the ancient ftate of realms that 
we at prefent believe to have been from the earlieft period only-the 
habitations of favages.’ | 

On firft perufine this account, we were tempted to offer fome 
conjectures on the extraordinary effect of Nature’s operations, in 
many curious. inftances, where Art almoft feems to have been 
imitated; and, particularly, where beautiful refemblances are 
feen (or fancied) in rare ftones, or in the grain of wood.—But, 


without actually viewing the fuppofed intrenchment mentioned 


by Mr. Carver, it were vain to reafon upon it, on any princi- 
sls of analogy. —It may, in fact, have been not an accidental 
appearance, formed, as other inequalities have been, by the hand 
of.Nature, on the furface of the earth, but a military work, 
performed in remote ages, of the hiftory of which we are to- 
tally ignorant ; and compared with which, all known hiftory is 
modern. 
The following intelligence of a nation of Indians, inhabiting 
the country to the north-weft of the heads of the rivers Mefforie 
and the St. Pierre, who are, as yet, uncontaminated by European 
intercourle, (may they ever continue fo!) our Author received 
from fome of the tribes bordering on the Miffiifippi, with whom 
he became intimate, by refiding for a confiderable time among 
them, and doing them certain fervices, which gained their 
efteem : | 
_* The Indians farther told me, that there was a nation rather 
{maller and whiter than the neighbouring tribes, who cultivate the 
ground, and (as far as I could gather from their expreflions) in fome 
meafure, the arts. To this account they added, that fome of the 
nations, who inhabit thofe parts that lie to the weft of the Shining 
ountains, have gold fo plenty among them that they make their 
mok common utenfils of it, Thefé mountains [which our Avthor 
elfewhere defcribes| divide the waters that fall into the South Sea 
from thofe that run into the Atlantic. 
,,_. The people dwelling near them are fuppofed to be fome of the 
fterent tribes that were tributary to the Mexican kings, and who 
ed from their native country to feek an afylum in thefe parts, about 


© time of the conqueit of Mexico by the Spaniards, more than two 
Centuries ago, 
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* As fome confirmation of this fuppofition it is remarked, the 
they have chofen the moft interior parts for their retreat, being fill 
prepofieffed with a notion that the fea-coafts have been infefed eves 
fince with monfters vomiting fire, and hurling about thunder ang 
lightning ; from whofe bowels iffued men, who, with unfeen infry. 
ments, or by the power of magic, killed the harmlefs Indians at an 
aftonifhing diftance. From fuch as thefe, their forefathers (accord. 
ing to a tradition among them that {till remains unimpaired) fled 
to the retired abodes they now inhabit. For as they found that the 
floating monflers which had thus terrified them could not approach 
the land, and that thofe who had defended from their fides did not 
care to make excurfions to any confiderable diftance from them, they 
formed a refolution to betake themfelves to fome country, that lay 
far from the fea-coafts, where only they could be fecure from fuch 
diabolical enemies. They accordingly fet out with their families, 
and after a long peregrination fettled themfelves near thefe moun. 
tains, where they concluded they had found a place of perfect fe. 
curity.’ 

All this, however, is Indian intelligence, and (as our Au- 
thor candidly remarks) ¢ may want confirmation.’ 

While our Author refided among the Affinipoils, the Killifi- 
noes, and the Naudowe/ffies, he was eye-witnefs to one of the 
moft curious and mafterly pieces of prieftcraft that, perhaps, ever 
was practifed. He was waiting, impatiently, with many others, 
for the arrival of certain Indian traders, with. goods and provi- 
fions, which were much wanted : 

* One day, fays he, whilft we were all exprefling our withes for 
this defirable event, and looking from an eminence in hopes of fee- 
img them come over the Lake, the chief prieft belonging to the band 
of she Killiftinoes told us, that he would endeavour to obtain a con- 
ferénce with the Great Spirit, and know from him when the traders 
would arrive. I paid little attention to this declaration, fuppofing 
that it would be productive of fome juggling trick, juft fufficiently 
covered to deceive the ignorant Indians. But the king of that tribe 
tclling me that this was chiefly undertaken by the prieft to alleviate 
my anxiety, and at the fame time to coavince me how much intereft 
he had with the Great Spirit, I thought it neceffary to reflrain my. 
animadverfions on his defign. ae 

‘ The following evening was fixed upon for this fpiritual confer- 
ence. When every thing had been properly prepared, the kin 
came to me and led me to a capacious tent, the covering of whi 
was drawn up, fo as to render what was tranfacting within vifible 
to thofe who ftood without. We found the tent furrounded by 2 
great number of the Indians, but we readily pained admiffiom, and 
feated ourfelves on fkins laid on the ground for that purpofe. 

‘In the centre I obferved that there was a place of an oblong 
fhape, which was compofed of ftakes ftack in the ground, with in- 
tervals between, fo as to form a kind of cheft or coffin, large enough 
to contain the body of a man. Thefe were of a middle frze, and 
placed at fuch a diftance from each other, that whatever lay witha 
them was readily to be difcerned. ‘Fhe tent was perfectly pairs 
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pated by a great number of torches made of fplinters cut from the 
ine or birch tree, which the Indians held in their hands. 

rs In a few minutes the prieft entered; when an amazing large 
elk’s kin being {pread on the ground, juft at my feet, he laid him- 
felf down upon it, after having ftript himfelf of every garment ex- 
cept that which he wore clofe about his middle. Being now pros 
firate on his back, he firft laid hold of one fide of the fkin, and 
folded it over him, and then the other; leaving only his head an- 
covered. This was no fooner done, than two of the young men 
who ftood by took about forty yards of {trong cord, made alfo of an 
elk’s hide, and rolled it tight round his body, 4 that he was com- 
pletely fwathed within the fkin. Being thus bound up like an 
Egyptian mummy, one took him by the heels, and the other by the 
head, and lifted him over the pales into the inclofure. I could now 
alfo difcern him as plain as 1 had hitherto done, and | took care 
not to turn my eyes a moment from the object before me, that I 
might the more readily detect the artifice, for fuch I doubted not but 
that it would turn out to be. ) 

* The prieft had not lain in this fituation more than a few feconds, 
when he began to mutter. This he continued to do for fome time, 
and. then by degrees grew louder and louder, till at length he fpoke 
articulately ; however, what he uttered was in fuch a mixed jargon 
of the Chipéway, Ottawaw, and Killiftinoe languages, that 1 could 
underftand but very little of it. Having continued in this tone fora 
eonfiderable while, he at laft exerted his voice to its utmoft pitch, 
fometimes raving and fometimes praying, till he had worked himfelf 
into fuch an agitation, that he foamed at his mouth. 

‘ After having remained near three-quarters of an hour in the 
place, and continued his vociferation with unabated vigour, he 
feemed to be quite exhaufted, and remained fpeechlefs. But in an 
infant he {prung upon his feet, notwithftanding at the time he was. 
put in, it appeared impoflible for him to move either his legs or 
arms, and fhaking off his covering, as quick as if the bands with 
which it had been bound were burned afunder, he began to addrefs 
thofe who flood around in a firm and audible voice: ‘* My Brothers,” 
faid he, “* the Great Spirit has deigned to hold a Talk with his fer- 
vant at my earnelt requeft. He has not, indeed, told me when the 
perfons we expect will be here, but to-morrow, foon after the fun 
has reached his higheft point in the heavens, a canoe will arrive, 
and the people in that will inform us when the traders will come.” 
Having {aid this, he ftepped out of the inclofure, and after he had 
put on his robes, difmiffed the aflembly. I own I was greatly alto- 
nifhed at what I had feen, but as I obferved that every eye in the 
Company was fixed on me with a view to difcover my fentiments, I. 
carefully concealed every emotion. | 

* The next day the fun fhone bright, and Jong before noon all the 
Indians were gathered together on the eminence that overlooked the 
Lake. The old ‘king came to me and afked me, whether | had fo 
much confidence in what the prieft had foretold, as to join his people 
onthe hill, and wait for the completion of it? 1 told him that I was 
aa lofs what opinion to form of the predifiion, but that i would 
readily attend him. On this = walked together to the place where 
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the others were affembled, Every eye was again fixed by turns‘og 
me and on the Lake ; when juit as the fun had reached his zenith 
agreeable to what the prieft had foretold, a canoe came round a han 
of land about a league diftant. The Indians no fooner beheld jr 
than they fent up an univerfal fhout, and by their looks feemed to 
triumph in the intereft their prieft thus evidently had with the Greg, 
S irite: 

a In Jefs than an hour the canoe reached the fhore, when I attended 
the king and chiefs to receive thofe who were on board. As foo 
as the men were landed, we walked all together to the king’s tent, 
where, according to their invariable cullom, we began to {moke ; 
-and this we did, notwithfanding our impatience to knowthe tidings 
they brought, withous afking any queftions ; for the Indians are the 
moft deliberate people in the world. However, afier fome trivial 
converfation, the king inquired of them whether they had feen any 
thing of the traders? The men replied, that they had parted from 
them a few days before, and that they propofed being here the {e- 
cond day from the prefent. They accordingly arrived at that time, 
greacly to our fatisfaclion, but more particularly fo to that of the In- 
dians, who found by this event the importance both of their prief 
and of their nation, greatly augmented in the fight of a flranger. 

‘ This ftory, [ acknowledge, appears to carry with it marks of 
great credulity in the relator. But no one is lefs tinctured with that 
weaknefs than myfelf. The circumftances of it, i own,.are of a 
very extraordinary nature; however, as] can vouch for their being 
free from either exaggeration or mifreprefentation, being myfelf a 
cool and difpaffionate obferver of them all, I thought it neceflary to 
give them to the Public. And this I do without withing to miflead 
the judgment of my Readers, or to make any fuperftitious impref- 
fions on their minds, but leaving them to draw from it what conclo- 
fions they pleafe.’ ' 

This is, indeed, a curious narrative; concerning which, in 
imitation of our Author, we fhall leave cur Readers to their 
own ‘remarks and conclufions; and proceed to mention his ac- 
count of the manners and cu/foms of the Indians, in their ancient 
purity. This, Mr. Carver flatters himfelf, he has been enabled 
to do, with more juftice than former writers, having made his 
obfervations on thirty Indian nations. He is, accordingly, very 
diffufe in his account of thefe people, who feem to be a race as 
totally diftinét from the reft of mankind, as the negroes are 
from. the whites. He defcribes, and illuftrates by fome good 
engravings, their perfons, drefs, arms, habitations, cookery, 


temper and difpofitions, method of computing time, govern- 


ment, feafts, dances, games, hunting, methods of making wat 
and peace, language, marriage ceremonies, religion, diteales, 


and the treatment of their dead. Under all thefe diftinét heads 
_we have a great variety of information, and many very entet: 
taining defcriptions and details ; in which the fair fex (if it be 
proper fo to ftyle the Indian women) come in for a. due fhae: 
of notice.—He clofes with a general character of the Indians;: 
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‘a which he appears to have difcriminated, with great propriety, 
between their good and bad qualities. He obferves that’they” 
are of a cruel, revengeful, inexorable difpofition; that they will 
watch whole days, unmindful of the calls of nature, and make 

theit way through pathlefs and almoft unbounded woods, fubfift-. 
ing only on the fcanty produce of them, to purfue and revenge 

themfelves of an enemy; that they hear unmoved the piercing; 
cries of fuch as unhappily fall into their hands, and receive a’ 
diabolical pleafure from the tortures they inflict on their pfi- 

foners: but, adds he, ¢ let us look on the reverfe of this terri- 

fying piture, and we hall find them temperate both in their diet” 
and potations (it muft be remembered, that I fpeak of thofe tribes 

who have little communication with Europeans), that they withftand,’ 
with unexampled patience, the attacks of hunger, or the inclemency 
of the feafons, and efteem the gratification of their appetites bat as 

a fecondary confideration. 

‘ We hall jikewife fee them fociable and humane to thofe whom 
they confider as their friends, and even to their adopted enemies ;' 
and ready to partake with them of the laft morfel, or to rifk theif’ 
lives in their defence. : 

‘ In contradiction to the reports of many other travellers, all of 
which have been tinétured with prejudice, 1 can affert, that: not- 
withftanding the apparent indifference with which an Indian meets 
his wife and children after a long abfence, an indifference proceed- 
ing rather from cuftom than infenfibility, he is riot unmindful of 
the claims either of connubial or parental tendernefs ; the little ftory 
] have introduced in the preceding chapter of the Naudoweflie wo- 
man lamenting her child, and the immature death of the father, will 
elucidate this point, and enforce the affertion much better than the 
molt ftudied arguments I can make ufe of. 

* Aecuftomed from their youth to innumerable hardfhips, they 
foon become fuperior to a fenfe of danger, or the dread of death ;” 
and their fortitude, implanted by nature, and nurtured by example, 
by precept, and accident, never experiences a moment’s allay. 

* Though flothful and inaétive whilft their ftore of provifion re- 
mains unexhaufted, and their foes are at a diftance, they are inde- 
fatigable and perfevering in purfuit of their game, or in circumvent- 
ing their enemies. 

‘ If they are artful and -defigning, and ready to take every ad- 
vantage, if they are cool and deliberate in their councils, and cau- 
tious in the extreme either of difcovering their fentiments, or of 
revealing a fecret, they might at the fame time boaft of poflefling 
qualifications of a more animated nature, of the fagacity of a-hound, 
the penetrating fight of a lynx, the cunning of the fox, the agility 
ofa bounding roe, and the unconquerable tiercenefs of the tyger. 

* In their public charaéters, as forming part of a community, they 
poflefs an attachment for that band to which they belong, unknown 
to the inhabitants of any other country. They combine, as if they 
were actuated only by one’ foul, again{t the enemies of their nation, 
and banifty from their minds every confideration oppofed to this. — 
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. © They confalt without unneceffary oppofition, or without giving’ 
way to the excitements of envy or ambition, on the meafures necef- 
fary to be purfued for the deftruction of thofe who have drawn oq 
themfelves their difpleafure. No felfifh views ever influence theig. 
advice, or obftruct their confultations. Nor is it in the power of 
bribes or threats to diminifh the love they bear their country. 

* The honour of their tribe, and the welfare of their nation, ig 
the firt and moft predominant emotion of their hearts; and from 
hence proceed, in a great meafure, all their virtues and their vices, 
A@uated by this, they brave cvery danger, endure the moft exquifite 
torments, and expire triumphing in their fortitude, not as a pérfonal 
qualification, but as a national characteriftic. 

‘ From thence alfo flow that infatiable revenge towards thofe with 
whom they are at war, and all the confequent horrors that difgrace 
Pheir name, Their uncultivated minds being incapable of Jodging 


_ Of the propriety of an aétion, in oppofition to their paffions whic 
are totally infenfible to the controul of reafon or humanity, they 


know not how to keep their fury within any bounds, and confequent'y 
that courage and refolution which would otherwife do them honour, 
degenerates into a favage ferocity. 


* But this thort differtation muft fuffice; the limits of my work 

will not permit me to treat the fubject more copioufly, or to parfte 
it with a logical regularity. The obfervations already made by my 
readers on the preceding pages, will, I truff, render it unneceffary; 
as by them they will be enabled to form a tolerably juft idea of the 
people I have been defcribing. Experience teaches, that anecdotes, 
and relations of particular events, however trifling they might ap- ' 
pear, ensble us to form a truer judgment of the manners and cuf- 
toms of a people, and are much more declaratory of their real 
ian the moit udied and elaborate difquifition, without thefe 
aids.’ 
_ The natural hyftory forms a confiderable part of this work, 
and is given under the diftinét heads of beafts, birds, fifhes, 
reptiles, infeéts, trees, fhrubs, roots, herbs, and flowers. The 
Author has likewife given a vocabulary of the Chipéway and 
Naudoweffie languages; and he concludes with an Appendix, 
intended to evince the probability of the interior parts of North 
America becoming commercial colonies; pointing out the 
means by which this may be effected ; with the traéts of land 
on which colonies may be eftablifhed with the greateft advan- 
tage i he has alfoa differtation on the difcovery of a north-welt 
pafiage. 

We fhall conclude this Article with an extraé& from Capt. Car- 
ver’s general view of his great defign, in exploring thefe un- 
known regions ; with his reflections on the fuccefs of his under- 
taking; viz. 

‘ In OGober, 1758, I arrived at Bofton, having been abfent from 
it on this expedition two years and five months, and during that 
time travelled near feven thoufand miles. From thence, as foon as, 
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rly digefted my journal and charts, I fet out for England, 
i posta te he aissomien I had made, and to render them be- 
neficial to the kingdom. But the profecution of my plans for reap- 
ing thefe advantages has hitherto been obftructed by the unhappy 
divifions that have been fomented between Great Britain and the 
Colonies by their mutual enemies. Should peace once more be re- 
flored, I doubt not but that the countries I have defcribed will prove 
3 more abundant fource of riches to this nation than either its Eaft 
or Weft Indian fettlements ; and I fhall not only pride myfelf, but 
fincerely rejoice in being the means of pointing out to it fo valuable 


an acquifition. 


‘| cannot conclude the account of my extenfive travels, without: 


exprefling my gratitude to that beneficent Being who invifibly pro- 
tected me through thofe perils which unavoidably attended fo long a 


tour among fierce and untutored favages.’ G . 





Art. VI. 42 Effay on the Immateriality and Immortality of the Soul, 
and its inftin&ive Senfe of Good and Evil, Se. Fe, With an Ap- 
pendix, in An{wer to Dr. Prieftley’s Difquifitions on Matter and 
Spirit. By the Author of the Letters in Proof of a particular as 
well as a general Providence, which were addrefled to Dr. Hawkef- 

worth, &c.&c. 8vo. 5s. Boards. Dodfley. 1778. 
HOUGH this Effayift declares, at the commencement of 
his work, that he ‘ thinks metaphy/fical ftudies neither in- 
uétive, nor entertaining,’ —and that * he fhould never have deen 
at the trouble of reading either Dr. Hartley’s Obfervations on 
Man, or the Introductory Effays which Dr. Prieftley has pre- 
fixed to his abridgment of that work ;’, had not a Adr. Seaton’s 
well-known advertifement informed him that Dr. Prieftley had 
denied the immortality of the foul :—he has neverthelefs, him- 
felf, compiled a metaphyfical work, confifting of no lefs than 

466 pages in oftavo; and doubtlefs expects that there are readers, 

befide the Monthly Reviewers, who will take the trouble of per- 

ufing it, and may hope to receive inftruction or entertainment 
from it. A very brief account of the work will ferve to thew 
how far fuch hopes are well founded. 

Our Author firft endeavours to fhew the general bad ten- 
dency of Dr. Prieftley’s Introduétory Effays above mentioned ; 
and that his arguments in fupport of the materiality of the hu- 
man foul are equally inconfiftent with that belief in a future 

Rate, which is derived from the light of nature, and with the 

doctrines of revelation contained in the fcripture. He next 

feems inclined to enliven the fubjeét by a ftudied detail of the 

* ridiculous confequences,’ which, he alleges, muft follow from 

denying the immateriality of the foul of man. Thefe are, in- 

deed, ridiculous enough.—We mean the Author’s confequences ; 

“and that we too may enliven the prefent Article, and render 

Mas entertaining as is confiftent with the nature of the fubjet— 

putting 
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putting inffrudtion out of the queftion—we fhall exhibit fome, 
of tie Author’s reafonings on this head. | 

If we are uniformly and intirely material, our metaphyfical 
Phyfiologift pretends that there ought to be a total change in 
our body of criminal laws.—* No man,’ fays he, © can with’ 
juftice be executed for a murder that was committed twenty 
years ago.” Nay, he adds, ¢ I might ftrike off half that time, 
and fay ten years ;’ and growing bolder as he proceeds—in con- 
fequence, we fuppofe, of his having more accurately calculated 
the wear and tear of the corporeal! machine—he again adds, 
© nay, I believe, I might fafely fay feven years.’—After that 
term, he has accordingly computed that it will be. impoffible: 


FY find the body that did the crime; * as it is now fcattered over 
° 


e face of the earth, and is as incapable of being punithed, if 
found, .as it is impoffible to find it.’ 

Further, if it is only the intire material body that perceives,’ 
thinks, reafons, &c. then every bone, cartilage, and mufcle, 
as well as the heart, lungs, and liver, &c. have each a part.in 
the perceiving and thinking quality.x—* Now, if this be the 
cafgf fays he, § a man mutt lofe part of his thinking principle, 
on Yofing a leg ;—but if he fhould happen to lofe both his legs 
—and, perhaps an arm befides—or both—he ought to lofe half, 
if not more than half, of his thinking principle: for he certainly 
will then have loft near half of his material frame !—If he was 
a fenfible man, prior to his amputation, he fhould confiftently 
afterwards not be above half as fenfible !—In this cafe, people 
fhould be cautious how they pared their nails, or cut their hair 
—left they loft, with their hair and nails, part of their reafon!’. 

Forefeeing however that Dr. Prieftley, thus. driven from the 
bowels and extremities, will make a {nug retreat into the cra- 
nium, or rather the medullary fubjiance of the brain, as the part 
pofiefled of the exclufive privilege of thinking; our alert Au- 
thor, nothing difmayed, purfues him thither, and thus attacks, 
him in the cztadel. 4 

He tells a ftory of an officer, who, to his certain- knowledge, 
© had a piece of his fkull, of above two inches Jong, and one: 
broad, cut out of his head, by a ftroke of a broad fword, at the 
battle of Preftom-pans, im the year 1745—(which piece of the 
fleull hung by a bit of fkin—and the officer carried it for years, 
in his purfe) and it was a truth publickly known, that a very 
large quantity of the brain came out at the wound—infomuch 
that his recovery greatly furprifed every one who had heard of 
his fituation; for all the furgeons had declared they: thought 
him paft hope—yet he regained his perfect health—and was 4s) 
fenfible as ever.’ —In fhort, this officer’s foul, after his recovery,— 


\* owing, under God, to the. care and: great fkill of his fur- 
geony 
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geony 9 Mr, Trotter, who: is now dead’) was as large, to all 
appearance, as before the battle. 


Thefe fpecimens will be fully fufficient to enable the Reader. 


fo form a judgment of this Writer’s metaphyfical acumen. 
We need, therefore, but barely to enumerate the remaining 
contents of this publication, ‘Thefe are—An Examination of 
Dr. Prieftiey’s arguments in fupport of his difbelief in the im- 
materiality of man :—An Eflay on Confcience, confidered as an 


inftin@tive fenfe of moral good and evil; in the courfe of which,. 


as well as in various other parts of his work, the Author, wko 
had in a former publication defigned himfelf under the fignature 
of a Chriftian, \ofes fight of one of the moft diftinguifhing traits 
of that character, by throwing out many uncharitable and inju- 
rious imputations or fuggeftions againft Dr. Prieftley :—Stric- 
tures on Dr. Hartley’s theory :—Thoughts on the origin of 
evil :—Proofs of Dr. Prieftley’s having contradicted the opinions 
of Dr. Hartley, in the Introductory Effays prefixed to his re- 
publication of Dr. Hartley’s Obfervations :—And an Appendix, 
containing an Anfwer to Dr. Prieftley’s Difquifitions on Matter 





and Spirit. Bw. " ‘y: 


Arr. VI!. The Hiffcry and Management cf the Eaft India Company, 
from its Origin in 1000 to the prefent Times. Volume the Firtt. 
Containing the Affairs of the Carnatic; in which the Rights of the 
Nabob are explained, and the Injuftice of the Company proved, 
The whole compiled from authentic Records. 4to. 8s. fewed,. 
Cadell, 1779. 


Aubl alteram partem, could never be more properly addrefled, 
than to thofe who are inclined to form a hafty judgment of 


the Jate tranfactions in the Eaft Indies, from the partial repre-. 


fentations of interefted advocates. Where the motives for mif- 
reprefentation are fo exceedingly powerful, and where it is fo 


eafy to place actions and characters in any light that may happen. 


to {uit the writet’s purpofe, by means of a judicious fele&tion of 
authorities from documents too voluminous to be often examin= 
ed; it is not at all furprifing, that an ingenious apologift fhould 
be able to draw up a plaufible defence of tranfactions not to be 
juftified ; or that an equally ingenious opponent fhould be able 
to place the conduét of individuals, or bodies of men, in a light 
of difgrace and infamy which they do not deferve. 

Having often met with faéts to juftify thefe remarks, as weona 
former occafion declined the free declaration of our opinion on the 
Conduct of lord Pigot, fo we now think it right to decline pro- 


Nouncing decifively on the conduct of the Eaft India Company. 


in the affair which is-the principal fubject of the publication 
now before us, the reftoration of the kingdom of Tanjore to the 
Rajah. We fhall therefore only lay before our Readers a fum~ 
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mary view of the points maintained at large in this work; refers 
ring thofe who with to form adecifive judgment on the queftion 
to the Author’s arguments and authorities at large. 

After a clear, but general and concife account of the rife and 
progrefs of the European, and particularly the Englith, fettle, 
ments in the Eaft Indies, this Writer examines at large the con. 
duc of the Eaft India Company and their agents, principally in 
reference to the late tranfaétions. Colleéting into one view the 


facts and arguments which he had adduced, he fays ; 

* Inthe courfe of the preceding work, it has been proved, thatthe 
Company’s fervants uniformly were confidered and owned themfelves 
the fubje&ts of the Mogul, in all parts of that monarch’s dominions, 
where they pofleffed tettlements. That, efpecially in the Carnatic, 
when they took up arms, upon any occafion, they avowed that they 
only performed their duty, as fubjects of the Mogul empire, accord. 
ing to their origical condition and tenure in the country and the fun- 
damental! principles of the Mogul government. That they confidered 
and always acknowledged the Nabob of Arcot, as the mediate power, 
berween them and the Mogul, to whom their allegiance and fupport 
was due, as faithfal and approved fubjeéts. That they knew and 
“VU that Mahommed Ali, the prefent Nabob of the Carnatic, 
was fhe .awFruL Nabob of that country, by the free and lega! Saneds 
of the Mogul, as well as of-his deputy, the viceroy of the Decan, 
That they looked upon the French Company, who had been efta-’ 
blithed ia the Carnatic, on the very fame footing with themfelves, in 
the light of «eBets, forcarrying on war againft Mahommed Ali. 
That, in the perfon of their governor, Mr. Pigot, they fignified their 
with ‘* to carry on their bufinefs, wader that prince's protection, as 
they did under that of former Subadars ” That, upon the whole, 
a3 no revoluiion has happened in the Carnatic, no breach upon the 
legal appointment of Mahommed Al), to the government of that 
country, the Company and their fervanrs fiill continue, in the fame 
relation to that Nabob, as they had uniformly ftood with regard to 
his predecefiors and to himfelf. That, in the double capacity of fubs 
jeéts to Great Britain, and to the government of the country, where 
the fettlement is placed, the Company, neither had nor have any 
right, to become principals in any war; and that they can only ap- 
pear, as allies, auxiliaries or mercenaries. That in none of thefe 
characters, they have any right whatfoever to either the poffeflion or 
the difpofal of conquefts; and, that their claiming the one or arro- 
gating the other is a violation of their duty, as fubjects of Great Bri- 
tain, as well as of the country government 

‘ To demonftrate the indifputed right of the Mogul to the Carnatic 
and all its dependencies, by congueft, the hiftory of that country has 
been deduced from the earlieft times. It has been proved, that, as 
early as the year 1310, a Gentoo prince reigned in the Carnatic, 
who was fovereign of the provinces of Canara, Myfore, Travancore, 
Tanjore, Marava, and Madura. That this prince, to defend him- 
felf againft the incurfions of the Mahommedans, had built the city of 
Bigenagur, in the mountains, about eighty geometrical miles to the 


fouth-ealtof Goa, That this city, which gave its name to the —_ 
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16s, by the united force of the four Mahommedan principalities of 
the Decan. That, in a war which commenced in 1650, the whole 
Carnatic was entirely reduced under the yoke of the Mahommedan 
kings of Bijapour and Tellingana, That in the years 1686 and 1687, 
the emperor Aurungzebe conquered the kingdoms of Bijapour and 
Tellingana. ‘That the Naigs of Tan JORB, by that conqueft, be- 
came feudatories and vaffals of the empire. That about the yeas 
1696, nine years after the reduction of the kingdoms of Bijapour and 
Tellingana, one Ecko-ji, a Maratta, fervant to the king of Bijapour, 
having been called by the hereditary Naig of Tanjore to his afliftance, 
feized the country, which he had been called te defend, That the 
Mogul Nabob of the Carnatic reduced Sahu-ji, the fon of the ufur- 
per, to. an abfolute dependence on theempire, That the Nabob im- 
pofed upon the vanquifhed Sahu-ji, an annual tribute of thirty lacks 
ofrupees, That, in confideration of that fum and his entire fubmif- 
fion to the mandates of the Mogul, that monarch conferred upon him 
the title of Rayan, by an imperial Phirman, That, during an irre- 
gular fucceffion of the pofterity of Ecko-ji in Tanjore, the fettled 
tribute was paid, and the feudatory fervices performed, by that coun- 
try, for more than-thirty years. ‘That, when the Rajah proved re- 
fraftory, his fuperior, the Nabob of Arcot, feized his country, as a 
forfeiture to the empire, and threw the revolted vaffal into prifon, as 
a punifhment for his contumacy. ‘That, though the Rajah, during 
troubles, which arofe in the Carnatic, recovered his liberty and 
vernment, he continued fubje&t to the empire of the Moguls; and 
was accountable for his tribute and feudal duties to the Nabob of Are 
cot, the mediate power between him and the throne. 

‘During the wars, which arofe on the coaft of Coromandel, from 
the ambition of the French and the intrigues of M. Dupleix, it has 
been fhewn, that the Rajah of Tanjore not only neglected to pay his 
tribute, but acted a very undutiful and faithlefs part towards his fu- 
perior the Nabob and the Englifh Company. ‘That though he fent 
a force to affift them in 1752, it was after they had obtained a mani- 
feft {uperiority, by the junction of the Marattas and Myforeans. That 
when they had loft that fuperiority in 1753, he amufed them with 
infidious promifes, whilft he aétually treated with their enemies. 
That his conduét during the whole war, was not only uniformly de- 
ceptious, but that he privately correfponded with the enemy, enter- 
tained their agent at his capital, ftopt provifions from being fent to 
the Englith army, and difconcerted their operations. That, though 
the French attacked his capital in 1758, he exhibited marks of ani- 
mofity againft the Englifh, and, when he thought their fortune on 
the decline, when Madras was befieged, he not only refufed affifiance 
to them and his fuperior, the Nabob, but treated their reprefentative, 
Major Calliaud, with every mark of difre{peét and contempt. That, 
though the power of the French manifeftly declined, when they were 
forced to raife the fiege of Madras, he not only refufed affiftance to 
his faperior the Nabob, but anfwered the requeft of the Prefidency 
with a farcafm upon their conduct. 

t Notwithftanding the treaty of 1762, which fettled the tribute of 

anjore, at lefs than half the {um paid in the moit regular times, was 
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fo’ favourable to Pretaupa Sing, it has appeared, that he thewed % 
little inclination to be punttual, in performing his pare of the tetms, 
that nothing but his terror from the troops, thatching to the fiege of 
Madara; could induce him to pay his feeond Kift. Wher, apenthe 
death of Pretaupa, in December 1763, his fon Talja ji fucceeded tg 
the Rajafhip, he improved on his father’s obftinacy and crimes, Hay. 
ing removed the legitimate branches of h's own family, either by the 
dagger or bowl, he formed a clofe connection and efiablithed a fecrer 
correfpondence, with Ifoph Chan, then in actual rebétlioty and be 
fieged in Madura, by the Nabob and Englith. When: a war way 
kindled between Hyder Ali and the Englith, the Rajah, though ‘he 
had obtained, atthe time, favours frou the Prefidency, aflifted-theis 
enemy withmoney. Whén that chief invaded the Carnatic in 1 
‘Talja-ji affifted him with money and provifions,’ which enabled him 
to-carry the war to the gates of Madras, and to conclude a peace on 
his own terms. Hyder Ali was fo fénfiblé of the Rajah’s fervices; 
and the Rajah fo certain of the proce€lion and aflitance of thar ehief, 
that Hyder infifted, his new ally fhould be comprehended in the treaty, 
which he dictated,-in a+ manner; to thé Prefidency in April 176 , 
Though the Prefidency, by a fubterfage, 16 which shey endéavoured 
to affix a: meaning, infifted upon inclading the Rajah in the treaty; 
as thar friend, he-did- not confider himfélf in that light ; bur, on the 
contrary, depending upon the power of Hyder Ali, ttopped the-pay- 
mentof .the fipulated tribute, which became due juft thréé months 
after’ the treaty-of April 1769 was concluded. 

'*Ithas appeared, that the Court 6f Directors were fo fenfible of the 
duplicity and treachery of the Rajah, and fo much irritated at the 
whole of. his condaét, that, on the rth of March 1760, they fence 
pofitive orders to the Prefidency, to aflift the Nabob in bringing to a 
fevere account his undatiful vaffal. Vhat the Court plainly were of 
Opinion, that the treaty of 1762 had not abridged any part of the 
confiitutional rights of the Carnatic over Fanjores That they confi 
dered that-cOuntry, as a PART of the Carnatic; and its Rajali only 
a Zemindar of that province. That he had not only déferved chaf- 
tifement for his conduct; but that the Company were bound to affilt 
the Nabob againit his refractory féudatory. It has beétt fhewn,. that 
the oftenfible reafons, for not executing thofé orders, proceeded from 
circumftances very different, from any amendment in the behaviour of 
the Rajah. That the Prefidency, who were, by no ‘means, prejds 
diced in favour of the Nabob, declared that the Rajah certainly de- 
ferved chaftifement, for having aflifted the enemy of the Carnatit, 
with money and provifions, and for delaying the payment of the 
peifheuith, fettled by the treaty of 1762. That, in the end of the 
year 1770, the Rajah’s correfpondence with Hyder and the Marattas; 
which two powers he invited to an invafion ef the Carnatic, was dif- 
covered, by the Prefidency, as well as the Nabob, That, whilft he 
folicited foreign enemies to attack the Nabob, he himself attually 
took up arms againit the dependents and vaffals of that prince. That 
when the Englifh Prefident wrote to the Rajah to fufpend hoftilities, 
inflead of paying attention to that application, he conveyed infult 
and impertinence, in his anfwer. That, upon the whole, the i- 


trigues of the Rajah, with the avowed enemies of the Carnac, 
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faking up arms againft the dependents of a prince, to whom he him- 
felf was tributary, -his breach of the treaty of 1762, of which the 
Company were guarantees, his oppofition to the Englith commerce, 
his connection with other European factories, his avowed difobedience 
to his fuperior, his ingratitude to his protectors, his behaviour in 
the late war, the danger that might refult from his known charatter, 
jn any future war, rendered it juft, expedient and neceflary, to bring 
him to a fevere account. © 
‘ Though the conduct of the Rajah appeared to the Prefidency to 
merit the ultimate chaftifement of war, it has been fhewn, that the 
Nabob preferred negociation to hoftility. That when the decifion of. 
arms became neceffary, he vefted his eldeft fon with powers, to ac- 
commodate matters with the Rajah. That when an agent was fent 
with letters to: Tanjore, from the Prefident, the’ General, and'the 
young Nabob, Tulja ji treated him with indignity, and his difpatches 
with contempt. That notwithftanding, when a pratticable breach 
was made, a peace was concluded, fo favourable to the Rajah, that 
the Prefidency exprefied the highett diffatisfa€tton, on that head. 
That, from the known character and views of Tulja-ji, ic was the 
opinion of the Prefidency, that a fecond expedition againft Tanjore 
would foon become neceffary ; and that nothing fhort of the abfolute 
reduction of the Rajah could preferve the peace of the Carnatie. 
That this opinion was verified by the fubfequent conduct of the Rajah, 
who renewed his intrigues, with foreign powers, as foon as the guns, 
which had breached his walls, were withdrawn’ from the batteriés. 
That he demanded fuccours from the Marattas, affared Hyder, that 
he had no other protector, promifed to affift that chief, in difmember- 
ing the Carnatic, entered into intrigues, treaties and agreements for 
a military affitance, with the Dutch of Negapatnam, Danes of Trah- 
quebar, and French at Pondicherry. That, initead of treating the 
ja authority. of bis fuperior, with becoming refped,. he had refufed, 
opon requifition, to affift him with troops, in terms of. his tenure, 
That he received, protected and aided the enemies of the Nabob,’ 
encouraged depredations in his country, and neglected to pay the 
ey, ftipulated by the agreement, to the obfervance of which he 
folemnily fworn, in the month of Otober 1771. 
_‘Upon the whole, it-has been fhewn, that the. Rajah, by with- 
holding, for more than two years, the tribute ftipulated to be annu- 
ally paid to the Nabob, had broken the treaty of 1762, to which the 
Company were guarantees. That the Company were bound, by that 
treaty, which they themfelves had made, to affift the Nabob againit 
the Rajah. - That, though the Rajah, as a tributaty to the Carnatic, 
was in juftice bound to furnith his quota of men and money, towards 
the general defence, he refufed both, and aflifted the enemy. That 
the Prefidency of Fort St. George, by the exprefs orders of their fu- 
Periors, were obliged to give their affiftance to the Nabob, in pre- 
ferving the peace of the Carnatic, as well as the rights and dignity 
of his government. That the dangerous intrigues, preparations, 
and even hoftilities of the Rajah had broken that peace of which they 
were the guardians. That their duty to their fuperiors, their en- 
8gements to the Nabob, and even felf-prefervatior, forced them to 
take the field, That, when a war was once commenced, they could 
= only 
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only appear, as they themfelves uniformly acknowledged, in the 
light of allies, auxiliaries or mercenaries, That, in none of thofe 
characters, they poflefled, or pretended to poffefs, any right to whay 
might be obtained by victory, except the plunder of places taken 
by ftorm. That, as Tanjore was a part of the Carnatic, as be; 
tributary to that province, the keeping poffeffion of that place, when 
reduced, or the giving it to any other, than its lord paramount, the 
Nabob, would have been, in the Company, a dire& infringement of 
the treaty of Paris, which guaranteed Mahommed Ali, in the entire 
and ex¢lufive poffeffion of the whole country. That, granting Tan. 
jore had not een a part of the Carnatic, a pofition which we deny, 
it became a part of that country, when it was conquered by the arms 
of the Nabob, in a neceflary, regular, and folemn war, That, as 
foon as it became a part of the Carnatic, by conqueft, which is the 
leait difputable of all rights, it immediately fell under the fecurity of 
the treaty of Paris, That nothing but another conqueft, or a volun- 
tary ceflion of Tanjore, by the Nabob himfelf, could alienate it from 
that prince. That the Company, by taking poffeffion of it, by keep- 
ing it for themfelves, or transferring its revenue and government to 
another, not only infringed the guarantee of the ftate, but committed 
an aét of private injuftice, if not robbery, which ought to be, and 
perhaps is, punifhable by the laws of their country. That, by re- 
ftoring Tanjore to the Rajah, or, what in fact is the cafe, their feiz- 
ing it for themfelves, they broke a folemn contract, concluded with 
the Nabob, under the faith of their own feal.’ ) 

- ‘The Author then gives a particular relation of the circum. 
ftances attending the reftoration of Tanjore ; and cenfures, in the 
moft fevere terms, the whole tranfaction, and all the parties 
who were actually concerned in it. With what juftice he does 
this, will more fully appear from the next Article, to which we 
fhall proceed, after informing our Readers, that this Writer 
gives the public reafon to expect, in the courfe of a few months, 
a fecond volume, in which he propofes to lay open what he calls 
the /ecret intrigues of Leadenhall-ftrect. 









Arr. VIIF. Confiderations on the Conqueft of Tanjore, and the Refo- 
ration of the ame} founded upon authentic Faéts, taken from 
the Records of the Eaft India Company. 4to. 2s. Cadell. 


1779 

HIS Writer, who appears to be wel] informed, and ex- 
prefles himfelf with coolnefs and moderation, in order to 

fhew the injuftice of the proceedings of the Eaft India Com- 
pany againft the Nabob of Arcot, firft enumerates the proofs 
which the Nabob, for many years paft, has given of his faith- 
ful attachment to the Company. He next proceeds to fhew, 
that the conqueft of Tanjore by the Nabob may be maintained 
on principles of juftice and found policy; and that the Gover>, 
nor and Council were warranted by the Company in aflifting 
the Nabob in the conqueft of Tanjore, With this view he 
. praduce 















produces the orders of the Company to'the Govertior and'Coun- 
cil at 


after they had received information that the Rajah was to be in- 
ity in the treaty with Hyder Ali as a party,to be protected ; 
exprefling their diffatisfaCtion with the. conduct.of their agents 5, 


acknowledging, the Rajah to be by right tributany' to ithe Nae, 


bob ; and 7 their former order, only becaufe ¢he pro- 
ceedings of the Council of Madras had rendered .it-impofiible 
ro put them into’ execution. “Thefe' orders, whiclf 'it' was ‘tie- 


ceflary to fufpend, which the Council were foon’ after prépated: 


to put ih force, and which after feveral delays were execiited, 
our Author juftifies by the following enumeration ‘of facts: 

‘ That the Rajah’s critical defertion of the Company and the Na- 
bob, in the war with Hyder Ali, warranted their.“ Precast relent 
ment at his conduct ;’—that though he owed his fecurity, ‘ and, 
the peace of his country, to the’ meafures. fuftained by the Nabob 


a iw 


and she Company-;”—-and though he was “‘ a PG DRFAR ARES HCae 


on the Nabob,” yet he refufed to *‘ furnith his quota towards carry~. 
ing on the war;” Cultivating, on the contrary, ** a warm attache 
ment with Hyder,’ the common enemy, and, “ affifting Him with 
money :’—T hat-it therefore ‘* became néceffary to parfae fuch mea- 


{ures againft him as the Nabob might think confifent;with the jul, 


tice and dignity of his government.”’—That in addition to all this 


ill-conduat, tle Rajah ‘* withheld the peifhcuihh, due to the Nabob,” 


ip.wiolation of the Nabob’s.rights, in actual breach.of -his engage- 
ments, by the treaty of 1762, and in contempt of the honour and 
power of the Company, who had guaranteed it ;—and that, as a con- 
fummation of his perfidy, ‘* he.attacked the Dependents.of the Na- 
bob’s government.” | ani < . 
Having on thefe and other grounds juftified the Company.in 

afifting the Nabob to reduce Tanjore, our Author |concludes 
that they could have no right to reverfe their conduct, and diveft 
him of the country they had fo juftly affifted him.in: recover 
ing. He then proceeds : | 

‘* But the Directors: of 1775 thought otherwife. In their rfiemora- 
ble inftru€tions to Lord Pigot and the Council, dated- 12th April 
1975, ave find tke following affertions: i 9 

; Paragraph 4th. 


** As the folemn promife made by our Governor and Council: at 


the requett of she Nabob of the Carnatic and the King of Tanjore, to 
guarentee the treaty of 1762, has been fully approved by the Court 
of Direéors, we cannot but confider the public faith of the Company 
as forfejted, and the honour of the Britith nation deeply affected, by 
the meafures taken for dethroning that. unhappy prince; whofe king- 
dom has been wretted from him by our fervants, and pet_under the 
bovernmentof Mahomed Ali Cawn ; in dire& violation of that treaty, 
and contrary to our repeated orders and inflru@ions, which have uni- 
Sormly and exprefsly probibited them from attempting to enlarge our own, 
onthe Nabob’s dominions,” 


Rey. Apr. 1779. X ‘ This 
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Madras; effectually to fupport the Nabob in his preténs’ 
fons on the Rajah of Tanjore; ’ arid their letter to the fame, 
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‘ This extraordinary paflage. conveys: more than perhaps. its'ag. 
thors were aware of. For it not only afferts the exifting validity of 
the old treaty of 1762, a mere {péculative point, which may have 
mifled thé opinions of fome ; but it decides without referve and with. 
Out mercy apainft the charafters of men who have filled, and who do 
fill, the higheft ftations both in the direction at home, and in the’ 
ferviceé of the Company abroad, with a reputation eminent as thei’ 
rank, and till. this period unimpeached, unfofpected. 

* Surely a fubjett fo: peculiarly delicate, required all caution andi 
circum{pection. It would! not have been unworthy the DireAors of, 
1775» to have'regarded with more tendernefs the character of their 
predeceflors. Nothing, lefs than actual proof could juttify fuch fe. 
vere infinvations again ft the Direftors of 1760) 1770, 1771, 1772, 
773, and 1774, as that they fuffered the public faith of the Company 
to be forfeited, and the honour of ihe Britifh nation to be deeply affeaed 
by their connivance’; and that they had rewarded fach fignal delin. 

fuencies with diffinguifed approbations, publicly acknowled ing 
the eminent fervices of Mr. Dupree, and conferring on Mr. Hi lhgs 
the government of Benval, 

« If any motive cout . 
Of meritorious chara&ters thus indifcriminately arraigned. We fhalf, 
therefore, from the many which might be adduced, juft recapitalate 
the following recorded faéts, viz. 

“* The Directors of 176y declare the Rajah a delinquent both to 
the Nabob and the Conipany, for his notorious mifdemeanours, and 
enjoin the Governor and Council to redrefs the Nabob, and chattife 
the Rajah. 

«* The Governor and Council concurred in the propriety of the 
orders ; though théy were under a temporary neceffity of deferring 
their execution by the treaty of 1769 with Hyder Ali; occafioned 
by the low. ftate of their finances, and the Rajah’s intrigues with that 
avowed enemy. 

‘¢ The Direftors of 1772 approve the condu& of the Governor 
and Council of 1778 againft the Rajah, for his frefh breach of treaty, 
and invading the territories of Marawar and Nalcooty, dependent 
on the Nabob, which juftified with aggravated force the decifive or 
ders againft him. : . 

** The. fame Dire&tors write to the Nabob, that they foould bave 
been at all events urged to unfheath the fword, to chaftife that Rajah. 

«* The Directors of 1773, with the whole of this bufine/s before them 
up to that period, the fir isivafion of Tanjore, poffeflion of Fort 
Vellum, &c. expre/s not the flightef? difapprobation of that measure. 
But promife to go into mature deliberation upon it, in order t@ 
frame further inftructions for their future condaét. 

‘* New violations of treaty by the Rajab, even of the-laf granted tv 
him by the Nabob at the gates of Tanjore, with the cogent circum- 
ftances of the feafon of the year, and the ftate of the other power? 


Indoftan, rendered it neceffary to recommence hoftilities againit him; 


before the above-mentioned letter from the Company could reach 
Madras. 


“ The: 


excufe repetition, it would be thé deferice’ 
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« The Diretors of 1774, with every particular of the complete 
conqueft of Tanjore before them, express not ibe Sighteft difappro- 


bation.” 


‘ Where then is the aétual proof, which alone could juftify the 
Dire€tors of 1775, in fuch heavy charges againft fuch men and mea- 
fures? ‘* That the faith of the Company was forfeited, and the ho- 
pour of the Britifh nation deeply affected (by our fervants), contrary 
to our repeated orders and infractions ;’’ and all with impunity, 
pay with reward! Mark how a plain flate of facts has reverfed thé 
fcene. Mark how the pages of the Company’s records prove the 
aftual contrary of thofe unguarded afperfions. The faith of the 
Company remained inviolate. ‘The honour of the Britifh nation wag 
maintained, and her intereits in the Eaft critically fecured again 
impending danger. The fervants of the Company aéted under the 
exprefs fanétion of reiterated orders and inftruétions from their con- 
fituents ; who fully authorifed coercive meafures againfl the Rajah 
as jut and neceflary; who repeatedly enjoined their profecution ; 

finally faw the completion of them in 1773, by the redaétion of 
Tanjore, without the flighteft difapprobation. 

¢ Not till the 12th of April 1775 did this new light dawn on the 
Court of Directors. ‘The tranfgreffions of the fervants in India, the 
infringement of the Company’s faith, the violation of the Britifh ho- 
nour; thefe enormities, fo big with mifchief and difgrace, had alk 
flept from the year 1769 to the year 1775. What muft add to our 
admiration of this enlightened period is, that no public examination 
had been inftituted, no difcovery promulgated ; fatt, record, reafor 
and juftice had remained the fame as in the fix preceding years. But 
more illuftrious lights now illaminated eaftern politics. Lord Pigot 
wasto go toIndia. The fplendour of his miffion feemed to beam 
new intelligence on the Dire&tors. But though it might be deemed. 
the rifing of his glory, it was the fetting of theirs ; for their nota- 
ble inftruétions to his Lordfhip was the laft act of the lait day of 
their adminiftration.” 

The Writer next “maintains, that the Company’s orders to 
Lord Pigot proceeded on a falfe idea of the exiftence of thé 
treaty of 1762 in favour of the Rajah, which he fhews was 
broken through by the repeated perfidious conduét of the Ra- 
jah, and afterwards annulled by the treaties of 1769 and 1771. 
But, even fuppofing this treaty to exift, and the Company to 
have been, as they ftyle themfelves, guarantees of it, he aflerts 
their condu@ to be equally inconfiftent with their own folema 
profefions, and with the duties of their aflumed character. 

* They declare their determination (as guarantees) to do juftice 
toa much injured Prince,- and by re-inftating him in his dominions 
reltore to the Company their public faith, which had been forfeited, 
and the honour of the Britifh nation which had been deeply affe&ed. Thee 
are fine founding words; but had this, or any thing fimilar to it, 
am really their obje& ; had thefe plaufible fentiments been truly 
ounded ; the bufinefs was plain and open before them: the tafke 
Would have been fhort and eafy, to reftore the Rajah to his domi- 
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nions, to fecure to the Nabob his tribute, and.to guard againtt the 

commiffion of injury in future by either party. . Inftead of fuch 2 

line of conduct, which only could accord with their profeflions, what 

meafures did they purfue? They will beft appear from the followin 

fhort ex;racts from their Orders ref{pecting the Rajah’s reftoration: 
¥, oy Paragraph sth. 

** And having refolved to contribute as far as in us lies towards 
the reftoration of the King of lanjore, which by every tie of honour 
we conceive ourfelves bound to do, we hereby direét that you. take 
the moft. effectual meafures, without lofs of time, for fecuring the 
perfon, of the King of Tanjore, and that you forthwith appoint him 
a.proper guard for his proceciion, and alio for the protection of bis 
family, and inform him tbat we have determined to replace him on the 
throne of his anceftcrs.”’ 
ney ape Paragraph 6th. . 

* “& We thatl-inf? upon his admitting a garrifon of our troops into the 
Sort of Laujeree You are tikewile to énf# upon having an afignmen 
of revenues made to the Company, fuficient for the, maintenance of the 

aid troops, and for providing military ftores neceffary for the defence 
of the.garrifon.” ~ :? 
ads; athe ) Paragraph \ith ‘0 
..* Phat no treaty with foreign powers fhall be concluded by the 
King of ‘Lanjore without our concurrence,” , Ap tm 

ee» Paragraph 13th, 

. * No troops whatever, except thofe of the Company, thall be per 
mitted to refide within t4e city of Tanjore, and except alfo fuch na 
tive guards as may be neceflasy for {upporting the dignity of bis'Mas 
jefy’s government ; and the number of fuch native guards: hall be 
fixed by our Governor and Council, and uot exceeded or \augmented by 
the King of Tanjore on any account or pretence whatever.” 

‘ Such are the Orders given by the Company in the charatterof 
guarantees to the treaty of 1762! Pretending to ac under the av- 
thority of an office merely mediatorial, they aflume high and impe- 
rial poweyss.: On the’ fpecious pretext, but in real perverfion of the 
charafter of guarantees, which could only entruit to them the earé 
of former ftipulations, they dictate new terms, and impofe new, cone 
ditions. Melted with compaffion for an unfortunate Prince, as they 
profefs thenfelves, they determine to redrefs his injaries by re-in- 
ftating him in his dominions, Mark how their fympathy works: 
They feize his kingdom to themfelves, fill his forts with their gat 
rifons, and his country with their forces ; keeping his Majeflya ftate- 
prifoner with not afemblance of royalty, excepting indeed a body- 
guard about his perfon, that ferves only to remind him of his lof 
dignity. Thus dothey ‘* fupport the dignity of his Majelty’s go 
vernment!” and thus do they ** replace” am injured Prince ** onthe 
throne of his anceftors !” 

. After fome remarks on the impolicy as well as injuftice of 
this meafure, the Writer concludes by calling upon Govern 
ment, to whom the Nabob has made his appeal, to fupport the 
public faith and the honour of the Britifh nation, by reftoring 
to the Nabob of Arcot the country of Tanjore, and perform- 

ing 
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‘ae every condition, according to the-ftipulations between him 
D 


and the Prefidency of Madras. | 
at Without attempting to decide on the merits of the main 


ig queftion, which more properly belongs. to the court of juftice 
! than to that of criticilm, we may be allowed to remark, that 

every freth developement of. the tranfactions in the Eaft affords 
ds a new occafion for lamenting ‘the power of avarice-to blind 
om men’s eyes and harden their hearts: Whatever benefits man- 
. kind’ may derive from commerce, we find little reafon to ex- 
pe&t that it will improve their ideas of ‘equity, or ftrengthen 


i their principles of humanity. inf? 
be + ‘ 


Art. IX. Moral Eclogues. 410. 15. Payne. 1778. 





be O thefe Eclogues is prefixed no other introduction than 
rt ' the following briefadvertifement: , z 
e © The moft rational definition of Paftoral Poetry, feems to be 
4 that of the learned and ingenious Dr. Johnfon, in the 37th num- 
” ber of his Rambler. _ ** Paftoral, fays he, being the reprefenta- 
tion of an action or paffion, by its effeéts on a country life, has 
nothing peculiar, but its confinement to rural imagery; without 
which it ceafes to be Paftoral.” This theory the Author of the 
‘ following Eclogues has endeavoured to exemplify.’ ” 
4 The peculiarity, here mentioned, refers only to the zmagery of 
. Paftoral. Many writers, efpecially Pope, have thought the num- 
. bers of almoft equal confequence ; and that a polifhed, eafy, 
J gentle flow of verfe was one of the characteriftics principally re- 
f quifite in Paftoral Poetry. The Writer of the Eclogues before 
, us, has accordingly been equally attentive to the ftyle and image- 
q ry. The liquid lapfe of his meafures is rarely interrupted, 
e though fome few lines do not quite accord with the fweetnefs of 
¢ the reft, viz. 
; Beneath a broad oak on the grafly plain— 
y And again, 


While herds and flocks their annual increafe yield— 

In thefe, and fome other inftances, the accent is mifplaced, 
and the harmony deftroyed; but a poetical ear will, in moft 
f parts of thefe Paftorals, be fufficiently gratified. Tiere is a 
novelty in the conduct and f{cenery of the third Eclogue, entitled, 
: Armyn ; or the Difcontented, which induces us to feleét'fome lines 
: from thence, as a fpecimen of thefe Eclogues.. 

‘ There, on the hill’s foft flope, delightful view! 
f Fair fields of corn, the wealth of Army», grew, 
; His fturdy hinds, a flow laboriqus.band, 
’ , 2 Swept their bright {cythes along the level land:: 
; Blithe youths and maidens nimbly near them paft, 


And the thick fwarth in carelefs wind-rows cat. 
X 3 
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Full on the land{cape fhone the weftering fun, 
When thus the Swain’s foliloguy begun : 
‘© Hafte down, O Sun! and clofe the tedious day: 
«¢ Time, to the unhappy, flowly moves away. 
«¢ Not fo, to me, in Ropen’s fylvan bowers, 
¢* Pafs’d youth’s fhort blifsful reign of carelefs hours; 
«¢ When to my view the fancy’d Future lay, 
*¢ A region ever tranquil, ever gay. 
*¢ Othen, what ardors did my breaft inflame! 
¢* What thoughts were mine, of friendfhip, love, and fame! 
«* How taftelefs life, now all its joys are try’d, 
& ‘© And warm purfuits in dull repofe fubfide !” 
Vad 





He paus’d: his clofing words Aveino heard, 
\ As down the ftream his little boat he fteer’d ; 
| His hand releas’d the fail, and dropt the oar, 
And moor’d the light fkiff on the fedgy fhore. 
*¢ Ceafe, gentle Swain,” he faid; ‘‘ no more, in vajn, 
«© Thus make paft pleafure caufe of prefent pain! — 
“© Ceafe, gentle Swain,” he faid; ‘‘ from thee, alone, 
** Are youth’s bleft hours and fancy’d profpeéts flown? 
¢s Ah, no!—remembrance to my view reftores 
** Dear native fields, which now my foul deplores; 
«* Rich hills and vales, and pleafant village fcenes 
** Of oaks whofe wide arms itretch’d o’er daified greens, 
‘6 And wind-mill’s fails flow-circling in the breeze, 
** And cottage walls envelop’d half with trees—— 
** Sweet fcenes, where beauty met the ravith’d fight, 
*¢ And mufic often gave the ear delight ; 
«© Where De .ia’s Pile, and Mira’s tuneful fong, 
«© And Damon’sconverfe, charm'd the youthful throng! 
“« How chang’d, alas, how chang’d!—O’er all our plains, 
‘¢ Proud Norvat, now, in lonely grandeur reigns; 
‘* His wide-fpread park a watlte of verdure lies, 
“* And his vatt villa’s glittering roofs arife, 
«* For me, hard fate!—But fay, fhall I complain? 
‘* Thefe limbs yet ative Life’s fupport obtain. 
** Let us, or good or evil as we fhare, 
‘¢ That thankful prize, and this with patience bear.”, 
The foft reproach touch’d Armyn’s gentle breaft; 
His alter’d brow a placid {mile exprett. 
** Calm as clear ev’nings after vernal rains, 
** When all the air arich perfume retains, 
** My mind,” faid he, ‘* its murmurs driv’n away, 
| ‘* Feels Truth’s full force, and bows to Reafon's fway.” 
The Reader will not find the reft of the work inferior to this 
extract. The Author, like other Paftoral Poets, has marked 


the feveral /eafons of each Eclogue; but he has devoted two to 
fummer, and none to winter. C, 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
(By our CoRRESPONDENTS.) 
GERMANY and theNO RTH. 
Art. I. 

Sowhder Nresunrs Reifebefchreibung nach Arabien und an- 
dern umliegenden Laendern. Zweyter Band.— Niebubr’s Voy- 

age to Arabia, and fame Countries adjacent. gto. Vol. II. Co- 
1778. When we reviewed the firft volume of this 
oyage *, we could not help obferving that many things were re- 
lated with great prolixity, and we have, on reading this volume, 
found ftill more reafon to complain that the narrative is fpun 
out rather tedioufly, and that our entertainment has not alto- 
ether anfwered expectation. The Author promifes, in the 
Preface, a third volume, though we could wifh he had inferted 
all his remaining materials in the prefent publication, which, 
in all probability, might have been done by leaving out things 
that are fufficiently known, from former writers, and by re- 
lating others more concifely. We are unwilling to throw out 
refledtions upon any nation, particularly the Germans, who, 
within this century, have gained reputation in all branches of 
literature ; but we are forry to fee that even fome of their beft 
writers have not yet divefted themfelves of their national prejy- 
cice in favour of huge volumes ; as if to write a great deal; and. 
to make large books, was the way to literary immortality, It 
is true, we have had, efpecially in former times, voluminous 
fcribblers among our own Authors; but our modern quarto- 
writers cannot properly rank with thofe in Germany ; for, fpa- 


cious as their productions outwardly appear, their whole ma- 


nufcript might generally be printed off in a decent octayo, with- 
out the lofs of a word: but German quartos, in fmall charatter, 
not overbroad margin, and two or three inches thick, are really 
enough to frighten any reader, efpecially a poor Reviewer, who 


teads with his pen in his hand, expecting the dofe to be repeated 


upon him again and again ! 

We left our Author, at the end of his firft volume, in Arabia, 
and we now meet him again at Bombay, of which ifland he 
a an account that might be improved from many other de- 
Criptions in our own language. One thing, however, we fhall 


‘Mention, viz. that in the year 1773, our Kaft-India Company, 


for the firft time, fent a fhip up the Arabian gulph to Suez, 
which was formerly thought a very ey voyage ; and for 
that reafon the goods wete always landed at Dsjidda in Arabia, 


.! be carried from thence by caravans into Egypt. The go- 
vernment at Dsjidda and’ Mocka had laid heavy duties on mer- 
‘thandice, and the Englith captains were treated but indifferently 





a 


® See Review vol. liii. p. §77- 
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by the Arabs; Capt. Holford, therefore, by the help.of a map, 
which our Author had drawn up when he navigated the Arabian 
gulph, was the firft who arrived at Suez, without touching at 
any Arabian port. jor i B Boned 
... The account of the Hindoos and their religion is of fome cop- 
fequence ; ‘but the defcription of the ruins of the Pagoda, on the 
ifland -Elephanta, is very long and dry., Except their anti 
quity, and the Indian architeQlure, there is nothing remarkable 
in thefe remains. We wondered at the patience of Mr. Niebuhr 
in copying fo many infignificant and monflraus figures, but 
we, fee in.them nothing pleafing nor’ inflructive. We are of 
opinion that by far the greater part of them are rather offsprings 
of the irregular fancy of a fculptor, than religious reprefenta- 
tions. It is, therefore, a queftion with us, whether. thee figures 
were altogether underftood, or could be explained, even at that 
diftant time when this Pagoda was built. 
What is faid about the Parfit will be read with pleafure by 
,thofe who, have no opportunity of confulting larger works on 
this fubject. In reading one paffage, we could not help reflecting 
on the whims which different people adopt about death, and the 
-fate. of the body, after the flame of life is extinguifhed. . Moft 
European nations wifh for a decent burial, but the Parfi haye 
different notions. ‘* ‘They have, fays Mr. Niebuhr, .in Bom- 
bay, a kind, of round tewer, ona hill, at fome_diftange from 
the,town, which is floored on, the. top with boards. Here they 
expofe their dead, and after the birds. of prey have picked the 
fleth from the bones, they gather them. to, be depofited, within 
the tower; the bones of men and women in’ different apart- 
ments.” 8 Se a a nines Aik oe eee 
Mr. Niebubr, through the complaifance of Father Medard, a 
Capuchin, who was intimately acquainted with the chief of the 
priefts among the Parfi at Bombay, got a copy of their alpha- 
bets, which. are given here on a copper-plate. “One is the al- 
phabet Pe/wi, in which their holy books are written ;, the other 
is thealphabet Dsjanschdn, or that which they-ufe, in. common. 
‘We have compared them with the alphabets of the Shan(cnt 
_and Bengal Janguage, publifhed lately in the code of Gentoo- 
Jaws, but we cannot difcover any fimilarity. The names of 
fome letters in the common alphabet of the Parfi.are, as itap- 
ears to usy much like fome inthe Hebrew. gs 
At. Bombay Mr, Cramer, ‘the'phyfician, who was one of this 
travelling fociety, died. Mr. Niebuhr was now the only,pets 
fon left. He went,,;in an Englifh fhip, to Surat, where, ac 
cording to His accounts our Eaft-India Company enjoys. 
prefent,: the preference before all European nations, being even 
jn pofieffion of the caftle, which the eh hold under the 
. 3 oo : - authority 
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suthority of the Great Mogul. The Mohammedans at Surat 
are not, by far, fo ftrict as they aré in Arabia, or in other 
Turkifh countries ; nor are the diftinGtions.of the tribes amo 
the Indians who refide here, ftriétly obferved.. .‘Thefe Indians 
grea fet of very induftrious, fober people, and of ‘a moft fure 
prifing honefty. Mr. Niebuhr is, accordingly, lavifh in. their 
raifes. He tells us, further, that the, cadian women-at Surat 
afift their hufbands in earning their bread, andjkeep themfelves 
fo clean, that the European women, who come to India, are 
obliged to follow their example, or run.the rifk of lofing their 
hufband’s affections.. As to the religious ceremonies of thefe In- 
dians, we fhall tranflate the following paflage: ‘* When a child 
is born, a Bramin is to declare, by aftrological. rules, whether 
the child is come into the world in a lucky hour or not.. This 
done, he hangs a thin ftring over the fhoulder of a boy, who 
wears this diftinétive mark of. his nation al] his life-time... ; lf,a 
Banian, or common Indian, intends to give. his child in .mar- 
riage, which ‘is done when the child is about fix or eight years 
old, a Bramin-is -likewile to fix ‘the times when the father is 
to.afk for the, bride, and when the wedding is.to be celebrated, 
In the-mean while’ the children’ remain in,,the. houfes of their 
pagents til they arrive, at the age of maturity.: ‘The Bramins 
order and, announce. alfo. the..holy-days, - Every  Banian. is 
obliged, every morning, .after, wafhing, and, bathing himfelf, to 
have a kind of feal imprefled on his forehead, by a,Bramim; 
though this is the office .of -inferior. Braming. only... 1 faw. one 
morning a great number, of. them fit..on the river fide, .under 
the caftle, where a number.of girls :aad women .reforted. to 
bathe, and to fay their morning prayersé .. Every.one.of them 
gave the clean cloaths, which.they intended. to wear for .that 
day, to one of thefe priefts, and then, went into the river. 
They afterwards exchanged their wet cloaths for the dry ones, 
publicly on fhore, but with fuch a dexterity, that the moft 
curious» obferver could fee nothing inconfiftent with decency. 
The Bramin, afterwards, dipped his thumb into fome red co- 
lour, and imprefled it on the forehead of the women, who ree 
ciprocally marked the prieft again, though flightly, Jeft.the face 
of the prieft fhould, be daubed all over, by the great number 
cof markers, Laftly, the. perfon that is figned, and in this 
manner confecrated for the day, keeps the colour-box in one 
hand, fays a hort prayer, gives the Bramin one or two hand- 
fuls of rice, and then, with her wet cloaths in the other hand, 
teturns: home.” .4  - - St te: 
From Surat our Author went, in another Englith fhip, to 
Mafkat, an Arabian, town, in the province of Oman, at .the 
€atrance of the Perfian gulph. The inhabitants of this province 
ai¢ Mchammedans, but of a fect not fufficiently known, ‘They 
: are 
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‘are a good fort of people ; we fhould call them Moham 
Quakers. %* Thefe Mohammedans, fays Mr. Niebuhr ate 
‘knowledge the Koran to be their principal code of laws ; but 
‘they are of a fect called Abadi or Bejafi, which is well known 
among Arabian writers; but, as far as I know, not noticed 
European travellers, The Sonnites, as well as Shiites, ¢aij 
‘them Chawaredyi. But this is a nickname, which is as odioys 
9m Oman, as the name of Rafed in Perfia, or the word heretic 
among the Chriftians. Abulfaragius * mentions thefe Chao. 
redsji, and I do not doubt that they are the fame who are calieg 
‘by Sale+, and other writers, Kharejites. Their tenets ate 
‘much the fame with thofe which are attributed to the Kher. 
jites: the principal of them is, that the pofterity of Mohan. 
‘med or Ali have no prerogatives above other ancient Arabian 
families. I do not know any Mohammedans, who live with 
‘fo- little fplendor and with fo much fobriety as thefe Bejéf, 
‘Fhey do not fmoak tobacco, they even do not drink ‘coffee, 
‘much lefs {trong liquors. The man of fortune has no diftine- 
‘tion’ of drefs, except that, perhaps, his turban, his fabre, or 
‘hisknife, is fomething finer. ‘They are very feldom overcome 
‘by paffion ; ‘they are civil to ftrangers, and permit them to live 
‘gt Matkat‘undifturbed, according to their own Jaws. In Ye 
“men the Banians are forced to bury their dead, but ‘here they 
‘are-at' biberty to burn them, according to their own cuftom. 
‘Fhe Jews in other Mohammedan countries are obliged to dif- 
tincuith themfelves in their drefs from other nations, but here 
they may ‘drefs like Arabs. If in thofe countries, where the 
Sonnites prevail, a Banian, a Jew, or a Chriftian, is difeovered 
in an intrigde with a Mohammedan woman, he is obliged either 
te ‘turn Mohammedan, or to pay a large fine. ‘The Bejafites 
‘and their government at Mafkat do not trouble themfelves 
about fuch matters, if ftrangers make their addreffes to women 
that are’ known to proftitute themfelves for money to Moham- 
‘medans. The police of this town is in general fo excellent 
that mo theft is heard of, notwithftanding the goods of met 
‘ehdnts lie oftentimes, for weeks together, before the houles. 
Nobody is to walk in the ftreet at night without a Janthom; 
‘and, Jeit the government fhould be defrauded of the duty, 10 
boat is permitted, after fun-fet, to comie afhore, or even 0 @ 
{rdém one thip to another.” 
From Mafkat Mr. Niebuhr went to Shiras in Perfia, to fe 
‘the tuins of Perfepolis, and other remains of antiquity in this 
part of the world. During this voyage he made feveral wt 
or , a eer ttt 

* S. Pocockii Specimen Hiftor, Arabum, p,'26,°269.°° © ~ 

t ‘Saie’s Preliminary Difcourfe, p. 17g." Ricans tory of the 
Oiteman-Empite, p. 227. - : Fine 
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refting obfervatians relating t0 the Kurds and Turkomans, wihith 
are nations that have no fixed fettlements, but go fromi ‘one 
place to another where they ican belt fi with their cattle. 
He met a Perfian army which defolated the country; and ‘the 
account he gives of the war in Perfia, which is carried on:ber 
tween toe different pretenders to the crown, is melane 
enough. The defcription: of Shiras, and particularly of the 
ruins of Perfepolis, take up a great part of the book. ‘We cane 
not fee any thing very interefting in the long detail given here 
of thefe remains of antiquity. . The plates annexed to. this dee 
{cription are by far too numerous, and mut of couple enhance 
the price of the book, without much neceffity. The meaning 
of thofe figures which are copied from the walls, and fil many 
of the plates, will, perhaps, never be explained; and if it thould 
happen that fomething could be made out, .we think the pains 
taken about it would never be fufficiently rewarded. | We have, 
however, difcovered from thefe, as it feems, hieroglyphical 
figures, that wigs are a very ancient partof drefs ; for thofe' ane 
cient Perfians who are here reprefented, appear to have wern @ 
kind of bobwigs, refembling thofe which were in fafhion among 
us, about twenty years ago, and are ftill very common among 
feafating people. We mutt leave it to the gentlemen of the Anti- 
quarian Society to decjde upon that important queftion, whether 
thefe wigs were conftructed upon the pian of our modern wigs, 
or whether they are only a kind of cap, made of Jambfkin, with 
the wool on the outfide ? 

The reprefentations and figures on the fepulchral;.monuy 
ments of Nak/hi Radsjab and Nokfhi Ruflam, are, perhaps, the 
only ones that might be explained, if the lamp of Eaftern hife 
tory fhould dart fome rays of light upon thefe obfcure walls ; 
but we think it impoffible, from the famenefs. of the letters (if 
they are intended for fuch) for a decypherer to make any thing 
of that infcription which we find upon the 31ft plate. | 

In the neighbourhood of Shiras Mr. Niebuhr found feveral 
monuments, worthy the infpeélion of a curious traveller. Amon 
others he faw the monument of Shech Sade (a famous man 
learning among the Perfians) in a mofk, which is in a ruinous 
condition. The infcriptions here were in the modern way of 
the Perfians, viz. of letters, made of potter’s earth, burnt like 
bricks, and glazed over with various colours. Thefe are put 
together in mortar, on q wall, fo as to form an‘sinfcription. 
They look better than thofe that are cut out in marble at Perfe= 
polis; but, the mortar being very liabJé to drop off, thefe in- 
f:riptions are not very durable. , 

After a ftay of about four months in Perfia, Mr, Niebuhr 
Went to the ifland of Ghared in the Perfian gulph, which was 
at that time in the pofleffion of the Dutch. t he account gives 

, of 
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of this ifland may ferve.as a fupplement to what we have read 
in Mr. Ives’s voyage toIndia, © ) HOUSE aye” 
| The Author.is exceedingly prolix-in his account of a ittle 
trifling war which»was carried on between two Arabian Shech 
inthe gulph, whilft he-was.at Charedfh. One of thefe Sheche 
made himfelf afterwards mafter of this ifland, and the Dutch-did 
not think at-worth their while ‘to be at the expence of récover. 
ing it. Our Baft India Company, a’ few vears ago, made. an 
attempt to fubdue:it, but in vain. The Arabian Shech,. Mi 
Mahenna; who took.it: from the Dutch, was an old Cruel: ty. 
rant, and was.afterwards flain. by the Perfians, who are at pree 
fent mafters of Charedth, . GD ) 
«Some travellers have ‘told us. that the Beduins, or Indian 
Heathiens,;‘ on their travels through: the defart, make ufe of the 
compafs; but!Mr.Niebuhr-found that this inftrument was en- 
tirely unknown towthem.’:: They ‘are, indeed, fo well acquainted 
with the defarts.that they are not incwant of this help, and at 
night they are probably directed by the ftars. The. Arabs, who 
have not been: at fea, are, likewife, ftrangers :to the compafs, 
except fome of their learned men, who want it for. pointing out 
the place where the Xeb/a* in their mofks is to be built.: At 
Cairo Mr. Niebuhr faw a compats at the houfe of a learned 
Mohammedan, who called. it £/ AZagnatis, from which he thinks 
it might be inferred that the compafs came from Europe into 
this. part of the globe... . , ; 
- The obfervations on Bafra, and all the country up to Bag- 
dad, on the fides.of the Euphrates and Tiger, fhow at once the 
wretchednefs of the Turkifh government, and the happy cli- 
mate, and the fertility of the foil in thefe countries. ‘The po- 
puloufnefs and flourifhing condition of thefe extenfive provinces, . 
in ancient times, though now abounding: in defarts, appears 
from Mr. Niebuhr’s account, and from a paflaye quoted. from 
Arrian, relating to thefe countries. (3 3 ! 
|, Phat polygamy is. not altogether confiftent with human hap- 
pinefs;. may be feen from the following converfation which Mr. 
‘Niebuhr had. witha Molla, or Turkith pricft, at Rumabie, 3 
town in. the road to Bagdad. This Molla had four wives 
Everyone of them: had a houfe and a garden of her own, 
though he .himfelf had none, being always, as he faid, with 
eitherione or other of them. Mr. Niebuhr was fitting, ,in the 
evening, before the door of the houfe, and among other things 





_.*.The Keb/a is an opening built with great exaétnefs in the wall 
of a mofk, to which the Mohammedans direét their faces when they 
pray, that they may look in a ftraight line towards the Kaba, 
tomb of Mohammed, at Mecca. Thus bn ty turned their faces 
to the temple of Jerufalem, which was theirKed/a. 1 Kings ville 44 


que Vi. 106 , ‘ he 
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he told--the: Molla, thatsit Ryrope: & father, who gives! bis 
daughrer in marriage, inftead>iof ireceiving money. of his, fon-., 
‘a-law, a9 isthe cuftom ‘ofthe Katty gives,. if hevis aman of; 
property, 3 fam along: with ‘her, to. enable the new-martied: 
couple to-live decently,’ - The Molla, .pleafed with this cuftom,: 
dked his mother~in- law, ?iwho: was fitting iby him,» whether: fhe, 
kad heard what the ftranger: faid tellingsher, at! the; fame time,» 
chat fhe had not afed him: fo, well> for: hes had! :been:pbliged: to; 
pay hand fomnely forlher-daughter.: | Theimiorhet- in-law: isa 
her turn, How-fhe fhould .maintain sherfelf and her daughter if. 
fhe had given him her land, .and:her! datecand.cpalmatreeygare. 
dens 2: Mr. Niebuhr «then: told: the: Molla}. that lit wad death in 
Europe to have more than: onerwife,.and that the. property of; 
Kufband and. wife were ‘commony and devolved, aftes;their-de- 
ceafe,‘to their children:; wponm which \the. old:woman: brifkly 
afked: her -fon-in-laws, Whether.he had: heardawhat the ftranger. 
faid ?..and.praifed< the .equity of the. European. daws)~ adding,. 
if you-hat no other wife than my daughter; .and\I was fure you: 
would not divorce her, °I sfhould: willingly give ‘you! all I have. 
The young wife, who was-within door: preparing a pilaus:(a 
kind’ of rice ‘pudding-) for fupper, and whovhad been all the: 
while filent, came now forth, and faid:, Oh !: my good huf- 
band, how could you defire that my mother fhould give you her: 
houfe and gardens? If fhe.had, you foor would have given’ 
themto your other wives, for ‘you love them more than me, and. 
Ffee'you but féldom.. In2fhort, ‘both mother and daughter cone. 
tinued upbraiding him for a good while ; and. Mr. Niebuhr afk- 
ing him afterwards; Whether he had not ‘been happier when. bet 
liad but one°’wife? she declined anfwering; .as other, Mohamia, 
medans had'done, to whom he had propoted the fame queftion.: 

At Méfoed Ali, to which place our Author went after he had 
left Rumahie,' the Shiites have a famous mofk, which, toge- 
ther with'the remains of Kufa, he defcribes. He made an ex-, 
curfion to the?tomb of the prophet-Ezekiel, and to Mefhed-: 
Hoeflein;: where there is likewife a famous mofk, and the tomb; 
of Hoeflein, a: faint and hero in great reputation among: the. 
Shiites.; On this occafion Mr, Niebuhr gives a kind of differs 
tation on the diftinétion between the Shiites and Sonnites, and 
relates an attempt of Nadir Shah to alter the religion of the 
Shiites, which is predominant in Perfia. Thefe two Moham- 


. Medan fects bear to each other more malice and rancour than 


they, refpectively, bear toward Jews, Chriftians, Banians. or: 
Heathens ;—the natural confequence of religious difputes, 

The account of Bagdad, its fituation, trade, government, and 
modern hiftory ; with the defcription of the ruins of the hanging 
gardens of Babylon, the temple of Belus, and other antiquities, do 
honour to the Author as an inquifitive and obferving traveller ; 

and 
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amd being well {kitted ih drawing and mathematicsy he hag biven 
us'ptoper plans and views of thiefe! remarkable places, Attong 
the plates, which appear to: be executed with much exa : 
we lave moted,' befide many others, the plans of Bapd: 
Mofaly whieh ure of great .fervice in afcertaining hecee 
of: intrabitants.;° 4 point. vety difficult to determine: in thefe 
cownMtriesy::pattly, becaufe the Turks never count them, and 
ope agg they abways gteatly exaggerate the nutnbéys,— 
| fpéaking of Mr. Niebulir’s. platess:we fhall not. forget to 
mention that the maps.of ‘his travels,: made from. aftronomical 
obfervations, ave particular merit... | 

Near Moful Mr. Niebuhr faw the semains of Ninéveli, now ¢ 
wererched village, called Nusa, where the tomb of the pr 
Jonas is fhewns That of the prophet Nahunmis fappofed to be at 
Eleoyb;. wor far froin Arbil 60 Arba; where Alexander fought:the, 
bateleapaiet Darius.:: Fhe Jews: pertoriy pilgtimages'to Elkohh, 
aad: the: chief Neftorian: patriasch, whofe. name is always Elijah, 
refides theres’ ‘About: niie tours from Arbil, the, caravan, if 
whic Mi; Niebuhr travelled, paffed:the . great Zab *, or Zarb, 
as the’ Turks pronounce it. ‘The-crofiing of this river is fomes . 
tifits \dangerdusy whem, at certain feafons, it rifes and is, very. 
rapid. |. This was the cafe now. The: people who procire ‘the 
trajedt, aerofs the river, are called “fefidter. or Duafiny and are 
believed: to worfhip the Devil, .. Mr. Niebulis gives a tery good 
aecountof the religious tenets of this people; which feemy as 
far a3 he could leatn on the fpot, to be: much tainted with fu- 
peritition; but it.does not appear to us that they worthip the 
Devil. From their atter averfion to mention the mame of his 
infernal highnefs, or to hear it mentioned by othersy one might 
be in¢lined: to think that they are in fear of -him ;. but: this feer, 
they have in common with many that think fhensfelves good 
Chriftians, and who, for that reafon, cannot properly be called 
worfhippers of the Devil. They are a fet of good-natured lati- 
tudimarians, who carry their complaifance fo far as-to call theme 
felves' Mohammedans, Jews, Chriftians, &c. as circumftances 
and’ the people they converfe or deal with, require, They have 
adopted cirowmcifion, and drink wine. After pafling the great 
Zab, Mr. Niebubr came into a country where the common lan- 

¢ was the Syriac, but different from the old Syriac or Syro- 
Ghaldaic, in which ancient books are written. 

‘From Moful Mr. Niebuhr travelled with a caravart through 
the defart, by way of Mardin to Aleppo. When we read the 
preparations to be made, and the account of the baggage, which 
if ‘required for a journey through thé defarts, we thought It 
threw light upon feveral paflages of fcripture, and particularly; 
tinitnitedniannneds Pies : on 
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Rack: Ri. 4 The. caravan palled Diarbebr, which’ is che! 
ancient Amida (as this place ftill is called in Tuskify redords}: 
ont Orfay: called .by thé Greeks Edefa, famious' in: ecthefiattical: 
piftorys OF: both places Mr. Niebuhr gives an account. » ‘He: 
faw, not far from Orfa, féveral wells, to which the girls fuome 
the neighbouring villages came, to water their flocks and cattlew 
Their faces were uncovered, and they were, as Mr. Niebub#: 
exprefles himelf, well-fhaped beauties, burnt by the fun.-' Asi 
(oon as’our Author and others had faluted them, and alighted 
from their horfes, they came and offered theft water, and likes 
wife watered their horfes, Mr. Niebuhr was particularly track! 
with this civility, becaufe Rebecca, who, im his opinion, “was 
certainly born amd educated in this country, fhewed herfeif. 
equally civil towards ftrangers, Gen. xxiv. 18; Our Author 
is fo much pleafed with this idea, that hé thinks he has drank’ 
out of the fame well from which fhe fetched the water; for: 
Haran is ftill a place, about two days journey from Orfa, which’ 
is frequented by the fews, and probably the very place which 
Abraham quitted for Canaan. Gen xiis gu m1 
This volume concludes with am Appendix of particular merity: 
It contains obfervations on Syria, and particularly onthe iahas: 
bitants of Mount Lebanon—the Turkifh government in Sytia 
—remarks on the languages that are {poken in this province— 
—the origin, character, manners, religion, and hiftory of the: 
Drufes, brought down to the prefent times, with a geopraphi-. 
cal defeription of their country+—an account of the Nuaiffareans, : 
Ithmaelites, and of the Maronites and Maronite Princes (from 
Mount Lebanon) as they ftyle themfelves on their travels in Bux 
rope, who, however, are nothing but beggars and impoftors— 
adefcription of the province of Kefroan, the city of Beirut; 
and other diftricts, together with an account of the lateft:. 
changes on Mount Lebanon. We fhall oaly add, that Mrs. 
Niebuhr, when he arrived at Aleppo, found an erder of the King 
of Denmark to go to Cyprus, from whence he went by the way 
of Jerufalem, Seide, Damafcus, Tripolis, back to Aleppo, and 
from thence through Natolia to Conftantinople ; all which 
will, together with an index, form the contents of the lat 
ume. 
Il. Geographifche Unterfuchung: ob das Mer, &e. i. ¢. Geogra» 
phical Refearches concerning the following Queftion: Whether the 
Sea which the Ifraelites pafled when they went out of Egypt, 
was the Arabic Gulph? By M. G. N. RicH Ter, illuftrated by 
aMap. 8vo. Leipfic. 1779» ‘This is a very curious pubhio. 
Sation'; the hypothefis it exhibits is new, and it is fapported by: 
luminous proofs, which difcover extenfive erudition, employed: 
with are ee and critical fagacity. After having given: 
from 
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from Mofes arelation of the departure: of the children. of Ifraef 
from Egypt, :.and mentioned the different opinions entertained 
the. Jearned-on: thatohead, he alleges various reafons’ repugnant 
toithe notiomefithofe who confound the Red Sea mentioned in 
Seripture ywith the: Arabic. Gulph, and undertakes to prove, that 
we muft-underftand: by the Red Sea, the Mediterranean, and 
the. Lake Sirbonis;:which has.a communication: with it; ‘and 
marks.the boundary between Egypt and Paleftine, ~~ © : 
IIL. Compeudtum Theologie .Dogmaticae, Fe. i.e A Com. 
pendibuis Syjiem of Didactic Theology. «By M. Mursinnas Pro. 
feflor of Divinity. inthe College.of the Reformed at Halle. vo, 
Halle. 1778. . By. the reformed, in this title, are meant,’ thofe 
Proteftants who are*not of the Lutheran communion; and the 
word is applied.to this:mark of diftin@tiom in the Dutch and 
German languages. |: The Calvinift churches in Germany and 
Holland are, by a-technical term, called reformed. There is, 
indeed, nothing very Calviniffical in point of doétrine, in the 
work now before:us. Thelearned Author feems to have formed 
the defign of reducing Theological Science to the primitive fim- 
phicity:in which it ftands in the gofpel ; and this defign is furely 
laudable, when it is formed with impartiality and candour, and 
not by. that narrow: party-fpirit, which. is but too vifible in 
many individuals of all feéts and communions. M..Mursinya 
has, given us, here, a very judicious fummary of Theolopy; a 
fummary, difengaged from un-eflential:do€trines and explications 
of doétrines, which were not defigned to be explained here be- 
law, and exempt from thofe finifter.reprefentations ‘of the Chri- 
{tian faith, which, to many fuperficial minds, have -réndered 
plaufible the objections of Infidels and Sceptics, The Lutherans 
of Halle have, however, accufed the Author of omiffions; and 
he may probably meet with accufations of the fame kind from 
divines in his own communion. : 

~1Vi . Euripidis Oreftes ex recenfione F. Barnefii, varietate Lett 
onis et Animadverf.. illuftravit ‘f. Facius. Prafatus: eft C. G. 
Heyne, &c. . 8vo. Coburg. 1778. Profeflor Facius, of 
Coburg, is an eminent adept in Grecian literature, and his new 
Latin verfion of the tragedy of Euripides, mentioned in the title, 

“Bfontains an elegant explication of the fenfe and beauty of the 
original, which is much more interefting than a ftridtly literal 
tranflation. 

Vv. . Les Adieux du Duc de Bourgogne, et de [ Abbé de Fenelm, 
fon Precepteur, &e. i.e. The laf Converfations of the Duke of 
Burgundy, and the Abbé Fenelon, his Preceptor: or a Dialogue con 
cerning the different Kinds of Government. 12m0. Doway. 177% 
Amidft the multitude of pofthumous works daily attributed to 
illuftrious men, that which is now before us is neither he 


~ 
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beft nor the worft. We do not think, it genuine; but it is 
certainly compofed with fenfe and fpirit, and contains an inge- 
nious defence of the monarchical form of government. 

VI. Traité de la Sphere a ['Ufage de ceux qui veulent joindre 
cette etude a celle de la Geographie, Sc. i.e. A Treatife concerning 
the Sphere, for the ufe of thofe, who are defirous of joining this branch 
of knowledge with the fiudy of Geography, to which are added, an 
Abridgment of Chronology and an Abridgment of Geography. By 
M. MenTELLe, Profefflor of Hiftory and Geography in the 
Royal Military School, Member of the Academy of Sciences of 
Rouen, &c. &c. Paris. 1778. “The method obferved in this 
work is luminous, and the explications are remarkable for their 
perfpicuity. It is, in a {mall compafs, the beft elementary book 
we know on thefe fubjects. 

VII. Pharmacopée de Lyon, Ou Expofition Methodique des Me- 
dicamens fimples et compofies, Fc. i. e. The Difpenfatory of Lyons, 
containing a Methodical Expofition of fimple and compound Medi- 
cines, with an account of their effential qualities, virtues, preparation 
and ufe, and the Difeafes in which they are adminiflered. By M. 
Vitet, Profeflor of Chemiftry and Anatomy, and Member of 
the Royal Society of Phyficians at Paris. 4to. Lyons and 
Paris. 1778. ‘Tehis work is in the higheft efteem. It has been 
honoured with the fuffrages of the moft eminent phyficians of the 
prefent age, and, among others, with that of the famous Hal- 
ler, who called it—egregium opus, per experimenta natum. 

VIII. Effai fur la Vie de Seneque le Philofophe, ec. i.e. 
An Effay on the Life and Writings of Seneca the Philofopher, and 
on the Reigns of Claudius and Nero; with Notes. 8vo. Paris. 
1779, The writings of M. Diperor (who is known to be 
the Author of this eflay, though his name be not prefixed to it) 
have long fince difgufted the modeft votaries of true philofophy, 
by the tone of arrogance and felf-fufficiency, the obfcure and 
fophiftical fpirit of fcepticifm, and the froth and fumes of a de- 
clamatory eloquence,that form their eflential and diftin@tive cha- 
racter. Accordingly, the Effay, now before us, difcovers pal- 
pably the pen from which it comes. The defence of Seneca, 
the Author fays, appeared to him of fuch confequence, that 
it has engaged him to break a refolution he had formed of 
communicating no more of his compofitions to the Public. We 
fhall not decide how far Sencca and the Public are indebted to 
him for this breach of promife, nor dare we affirm that he him- 

felf will gain any thing by the bufinefs, except perhaps a por- 
tion of felf-applaufe, which he has already carried toa pitch 
that fcarcely admits of augmentation. We muft advertife our 
Readers that this Effay is not publifhed feparately: it is fub- 
joined to a tranflation of the works of Seneca (by one Mr De 

Grange) which was printed at Paris laft year, and makes 
Rey. Apr. 177Q- Y the 
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‘the feventh volume of that publication. The Effay and th. 
Tranflation are accompanied with the Notes of a third perfone 
age, and an anonymous one, who pafles for the Editor of the 
‘whole, and who feems to be a hopeful apprentice to the many. 
fatturers of the New Philofophy. This fkulker appears to be em. 
ployed chiefly to throw dirt (and that of the moft fetid quality) 
‘upon fhining reputations which ftand in the way of the Parifian 
philofophers ; and as the yet unpublifhed A/emoirs of the late 
famous J. J. Roufleau are fuppofed to contain a great number 
of fecret anecdotes, that reflect the higheft difhonour on thefe 
Sages, our Editor loads the memory of the Citizen of Geneva 
‘with invectives and reproaches which furpafs, in acrimony and 
‘vindictive bitternefs and fury, any thing we have feen of the 
kind. A living dog (fays Solomon) has the advantage over a 
“dead lion. : 

As to the Essay of M. Drperor, it contains, like the other 
writings of that Author, a glaring mixture of good and ‘bad: 
‘of brilliant thoughts and obfcure reafonings—of fentences that 
‘dart from the imagination with the energy of lightning, and 
cloudy periods of metaphyfical rhetoric that convey either no 
ideas or falfe ones. But the moft reprehenfible part of this per- 
“formance is the moral fophiftry with which Mr. D. apologizes 
for the vices of Seneca, which were neither few in number, nor 
of a kind that deferved indulgence. If it -fhould even be al- 
lowed ‘that Suslius, Dion Caffius, Xiphilinus, and St. Evremond, 
‘have been ‘chargeable with exaggeration in their cenfures of the 
character and ‘conduct of Seneca, yet we cannot approve of our 
Effayift’s manner of refuting thefe cenfures, by calling the firk 
a profligate loaded with crimes; the fecond, a madmanj the 
third a wretched Monk; and the laft, an ignorant epicu- 
‘rean. We are ftill lefs edified when we hear the Philofopher 
of Paris alleviating Seneca’s adulterous connexion ‘with Julia 
the daughter of Germanicus, by telling us forfooth, - that the 
Philofopher had his moment of vanity—bhis day of weaknefs; ant, 
‘indeed, we think that the various accufations brought againft 
‘the ftoic philofopher are anfwered with the fame ‘corrupt levity. 
Thouch it fhould not be true, that Seneca was an accomplice 
“with Nero, in the aflaffination of his mother Agrippina, though 
it were even falfe, that, knowing the defign, he did not do 
what was in his power to prevent it, yet it is certainly true, 
‘that, after the abominable deed was done, ‘he employed all hie 
dexterity and art to excufe it, in a letter which he was 
‘enough to write to the fenate by the Emperor’s order ; and when 
the Philofopher of Paris ‘tells us that Seneca took this ftep # 
prevent farther enormities from the tumults and confpiracies whit 
the murder of Agrippina tvas likely to produce, we wonder at his 


fimplicity ;‘ as if any methods of art or- prudence could prevent 
. : tumults 
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tumults and confpiracies when fuch an outrageous monfter as 
Nero held the helm of government; as if any thing but the ex- 
tinction of the monfter could have given a moment of tran- 


quillity, or real fecurity to the Roman people. | M —_ 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For APRIL, 1779. 


POETICAL 
Art. 11. Zhe Carmen Seculare of Horace, tranflated into Englith 

Verfe. By the Rev. W. Tatker, A.B. Author of the Ode to the 

Warlike Genius of Britain,—Elegy on Garrick, &c. 4to. 18. 

Dodfley, Becket, &c. 1779. 

HOUGH the learned have, in general, found Sanadon’s ar- 

rangement of the odes of Horace, in order to conitruct the 
Carmen Seculare, to be more ingenious than folid, yet it is not won- 
derful that Sig. Baretti and Monf. Philidor, whofe chief objeé&t was 
to prefent the Public with a new mufical entertainment, fhould have 
adopted the idea of Sanadon, which, by comprehending additional 
matter, gave.more fcope to the compofer, and afforded at leaft a 
longer, if not more rational, amufement to the auditor; nor is it 
wonderful, confidered in that light, that the Rev. Mr. Tafker fhould 
inform us that ‘ it is Mr. Baretti’s edition, without any variation, 
that is here attempted to be tranflated.” He has, accordingly, fol- 
lowed that edition down to the Epilogus Baretti, as Mr. Taker calls 
it, but rather (as we are told it fhould be ftyled) the Zpilogus Joune 
SONIANUS. 

It is lamentable, however, to fee genius run to feed; and as Mr. 
Taker certainly has difcovered fome poetical talent in his other lyric 
pieces, we are forry to find him ever ‘*‘ chafing the new-blown bubble 
of the day,” and availing himfelf of little temporary expedients, 
which, we fear, will ultimately be attended with as little profit as 
reputation. As to the prefent veriion, it is not, in our opinion, cal- 
culated to afford inftruétion or entertainment either to the learned or 


unlearned reader. Cc ;, 


Ant. 12. Verfes to the Memory of David Garrick. Spoken as 
A Monody, at the Theatre Royal in Drury-Lane. 4to. 1s, 
Evans, &c. 1779. 

Of this elegant and affe&ting tribute, defervedly paid by the theatre 
to the memory of the deceafed Rofcius, the following lines may ferve 
as a {mall {fpecimen : 

‘ The Grace of AcTion==the adapted Mizen 
Faithful as Nature to the varied fcene ; 
Th’ expressive GLancE—whofe fubtle comment draws 
Entranc’d attention, and a mute applaufe ; 
Gesture that marks, with force and feeling fraught, 
A fenfe in filence, and a will in thought; 
Harmonious Spescu, whofe pure and liquid tone 
Gives verfe a mufic, fcarce confefs’d its own ; — 
Y2 
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As light from gems, affumes a brighter ray 

And cloathed with orient hues, tranfcends the day !— 
Passion’s wild break—and Frown that awes the fenfe, 
And every Cuarm of gentler Ecoquence— 

All perithable !—like th’ eleAric fire 

But ftrike the frame—and as they ftrike expire; 
—Incenfe too pure a bodied flame to bear, 

Its fragrance charms the fenfe, and blends with air,’ 

Some particular lines and expreflions might, perhaps, afford mat. 
ter of cavil, and the fubject may, to fome feverer readers, appear 
rather wire-drawn ; but, on the whole, we may venture to pronounce 
this monody, or rather elegy, to be the moft polithed piece of verf. 
fication we remember to have feen fince the Ists of Mr. Mafon, 
Art. 13. 4 Monody on the Death of David Garrick, Efg. To 

which is added, Charity, a Paraphrafe on the Thirteenth Chapter 

* of the Firtt Epiftle of Sr. Paul to the Corinthians.—Poems writteg 
for the Vale at Bath Eafton. By William Meyler, to, 
Brown. , , 

The verfes on the death of Mr. Garrick are not the worf, nor the 
bef, of the various poetic performances that have appeared on the 
fame fubject. The verfification of St. Paul’s encomium on Charity 
are on a par with the generality of the Bath Eafton poctry. 

Art. 14. 4 Monody to the Memory of David Garrick, Efq. 8vo, 

6d. Harrifon. 

A well-meant attempt; but the Author does not completely pof- 
fefs the art 

‘ at once to give and merit praife.’ 

Art. 15. Ode to the Naval Officers of Great Britain. Written, 
imntediately after the Trial of Admiral Keppel, Feb. 11, 1779, 
By W. Mafon, M.A. 4to, 6d. Cadell. . 

This occafional Pindaric is meant to deliver the political creed of 
its Author, at whofe call the Genius of the Atlantic rifes from the 
deep, and expoftulates with his ‘ filter fovereign of the wave,’ Bris 
tannia: counfelling her to withdraw her fleets from America, and 
to fend them, under the fu// command of Keppel, againft France. 
The following lines are the moft pathetic part of the Atlantic deity’s 
invocation to his kindred goddefs: | 

* Queen of the ifles! with empire crown’'d, 
Only to f{pread fair Freedom round 

Wide as my waves could waft thy name, 
Why did thy cold reluctant _ 
Refufe that blefling co impart’; 

Deaf to great Nature’s univerfal ‘claim ? 
Why ruth, through my indignant tide, 
To ftain thy hands with parricitle? 

—Ah, anfwer not the ftrain ! 
Thy wafted wealth, thy widows fighs, 
Thy half repentant embaffys 
Befpeak thy caufe unbleit, thy councils vain.’ 
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Art. 16. The Patriot Divine to the Female Hiftorian; an Elegiac 
Kpittle. ‘fo which is added, Te Lady’s Reply; or, a modett Piea 
for the Rights of Widows. 4to, 2s. Fielding and Walker. 


70¢ 
More * pleafantry, at the expence of the Rev. Dr. Wilfon and the 
celebrated Female Hittorian, on the lady’s fecond marriage. The 
epiftle here written for the venerable Divine, is an imitation of Ovid’s 
Qcaone to Paris; and is executed with fpirit and elegance. The 





ul Lady’s Reply is entitled, Te Female Hiftorian to the Patriot Divine ; 
pal a Didadic Epifile ;—and is wr ingenious and fatirical, with the 
“4 elegiac poem which is fuppofed to have occafioned it.—But, are not 
fi. thefe young gracelefs fons of Apollo (for juvenile blades we muft fup- 
! pofe them) taking freedoms with living characters, which ought no 
Fo more to be allowed in a copy of verfes than in a dramatic exhibition? 
” Art.17. The Female Patriot: An Epiftle from C tue 
en M—c——y to the Rev. Dr. W—l—n, on her late Marriage. 
8 With Critical, Hiflorical, and Philofophical Notes and Illuftra- 
tions, gto. 18. 6d. Bew. 1779. 
he More yet!—Still more poetic impertinence!——‘* Ye vile pack 
he of vagabonds! what do ye mean?”’ 


ty Art. 18. 4 Pocket of Profe and Verfe; being a Scle€tion of the 
Literary Productions of Alexander Kellet, Efg. 8vo. 38. Dilly. 


——- 


10, 1778. 
Mr. Kellet’s mifcellany will afford an agreeable amufement to ; 
of- readers who can be fatisfied with a mediocrity of abilities in the Wri- 
ter, Perhaps the genius of the prefent Author will entitle him to 
rank as a poet of. the /econd rate. In his profe compofitions he ma- 
A, nifefts a confiderable fhare of good fenfe and literary improvement. . 
19» Art. 19. Delineation, a Poem. 4to. 1s. 6d. Kearfly. 1779. ie 
Arhiming invettive againft fome well-known political characters 
of among the Great; particularly the gentlemen in oppojition. The 
he Bard feems to have found an old pen of Sir Richard Biackmore’s— : 
ris bat he fhould have mended it. a 
nd Art. 20. Nereus’s Prophecy: a Sea-piece, fketched off Uthant, e 
1 on the memorable Morning of the 28th of July, 1773. 400. 
ys 1s. 6d. Bew. " 


This invective piece of poetry feems (from fimilitude of ftyle) to 
come from that violent fon of Oppofition {a Court Reviewer would 
fay Faéion] to whom the Public are indebted for thofe ungracious 
performances, Royal Perfeverance, Tyranny the worft Taxation, Epifile 
0 W—§m E— of M—f—d, Capt. Parotles at Minden, &c. all which 
we have cenfured, purely from our averfion to literary intemperance, 
and perfonal inveétive, which only tend to breed iJl-humour, foment 
Mifcord, inflame malignity, and render bad men callous ;— and which 
Yere never known to produce REFORMATION ;—-the only eud a mo- F 
tal writer ought to have in view. : 





(, : an ng 8th Article of our Catalogue for February, and the igth | 
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Art.21. The Se’er; or, the American Prophecy. A Poem, ya; 
. \: 
28s. 6d. Harrifon. 1779. 

The American Se’er is full brother to Nereus, the old Sea-boy whi 
figures in the preceding Article. 

Art. 22. The Female Congrefs; or, the Temple of Cotytto: A 
Mock Heroic Poem, in Four Cantos. 4to. 258. 6d. Davies, 
1779: 

In an advertifement prefixed to this poem, as an apology for the 
fubje&t and the manner in which it is treated, are the following pa- 
ragraphs: 

‘ Where the manners happen to be very fcandalous, and the pie. 
vailing vices of the age of a very impure die, fatire mutt often rife 
difcoloured from its fubje&t, and feem to border nearly on licentionf. 
nefs. Juvenal, with the beft intentions in the world, has Jet fal 
many things fhocking enough to a modeft ear. In condemning fa. 
tire for its freedom, people are too apt to forget its end, and the 
perfons to whom it is addreft; and, at the very moment when it js 
reflecting the image of deformity, they are angry that the figure is 
indecent, or ungraceful. Satire is not intended for the innocent and 
fpotlefs, but the vicious and contaminated, to whom pictures of de- 
pravity are no novelty; were it always to preferve fuch decorum and 
chaftity as not to difguft the former, it might want force and poign- 
ancy to ftrike the latter; and fo facrifice the reformation of thofeto 
whom it is neceffary, to the fear of difpleafing thofe to whom itis 
unneceflary. Should the chafte virgin at any time meet with ex. 
preffions or images in the works of the fatirift, that wound her deli- 
cacy, let her recollect, that the painting was not defigned for her in- 
{pection, and that it is exhibited only as an objeét of deteftation and 
contempt. | 

‘ The following fheets are the produce of an idle week, ftolen from 
ferious occupations, and were at firft written merely for my own 
amufement ; but all our literary amufements, at leaft, fhould be di- 
rected to fome ufeful purpofe; and I hope I may be allowed, with- 
out vanity, to affert that, in the following lines, I fincéerely meant 
to ferve the caufe of virtue and religion, by expofing to ridicule, the 
parade of profligacy, and more culpable fimulation of godlinefs.’ 

From thefe extraéts the Reader may poffibly expeé& a more indeli- 
cate work than that now before us. It is, however, too truly repre- 
henfible in that refpeét ; and, from that circumftance alone, wefe its 
poetical merit fuperior, muft (like the Times of Churchill) fall into 
obfcurity. The fable and characters of the Female Congrefs are not 
conceived or expreffed in that happy vein of fancy and ridicule, thet 
diftinguifhes our moft popular pieces of mock-heroic poetry » but the 
numbers are, in general, above mediocrity, and the Author appeass 
to be a found claffical fcholar. 

DRAMATIC, 

Art. 23. Coalition, a Farce, founded on Fa&ts, and lately pete 
formed, with the Approbation, and under the joint Infpection, 
of the Managers of the Theatres Royal. 8vo, 1s. Browne 177% 
The managers of the two theatres royal of Drury Lane and Covent 


Garden are themfelves the fubject.of this farce. The fads, on - 
4 
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the fcenes are faid to be founded, require a more authentic voucher 
than the title-page of a farce: but admitting them to be true, their 
snflvence would certainly operate to the prejudice of the theatres and 
of the Public. The characters of this drama are coarfely drawn; 
but, though rough draughts, are fketched with fome humour, Cc 
MEDICAL. ° 


” 24. Remarks on a Letter to Sir Robert Barker and George. 
if 


Stacpoole, E/g; upon General Inoculation, by Jahu: Coakley Lettfom, 
M.D. F.R.S. and §. A. By the Hon. Baron. T. Dimfdale, 
Fir Phyfician and Aétual Counfellor of Sgate to her Imperial Ma- 
jefty the Emprefs of all the Ruffias, and F.R.S. 8vo, 6d, 
Owen, &C. 1779: 

It is an unfortunate circumftance with refpeé to the prefent dif- 
ute concerning general inoculation, that experience, the only fure 
tet of utility in every thing, cannot be trufted to decide the point, 
without great intermediate hazard. If the practice be of that dan- 
gerous kind to the public welfare which its opponents affert it to, 
be, the fooner it is fuppreffed, the better; and all lovers of man- 
kind ought to unite in decrying a fcheme, which, during its trial, 
may prove deftructive to numbers of the human race. We do not 
in the leaft queftion, that a full conviction of this danger was what. 
jacited the very ref{pectable Writer before us, on the mott benevolent 
motives, to addrefs the Public on the fubject; and interefted as hig 
feelings muft have been, after having once engaged in the debate, 
we do not wonder that a flight occafion fhould move him to repeat 
obfervations which he thought important. We call the prefent oc-, 
cafion fight, becaufe, as we remarked in a late Review, the letter. 
to which this is an anfwer, contains fo very little new or decifive in 
the conteft, that it fcarcely appeared deferving of particular confi-, 
deration. One fingle faét adduced by Dr. L. feemed worthy of no-. 
tice; and this, we think, the Baron has very fatisfaCtorily explained,, 
fo aso overthrow the inferences which his opponent was willing to 
deddee from it. At Ware, in Hertfordfhire, after about eighty per- 
fons hed died of the fmall-pox, a general inoculation was agreed 
on, towhich the greater part of the inhabitants fubmitted; but a few, 
from various motives, refufed to undergo it. Of thefe, however, 
not one took the infection ; and this faé& is brought to inculcate the 
idea that there is very little danger of communication of the difeafe 
from inoculated pa:ients. But the Baron obferves (and from his re- 
idence in the neighbourhood he muft certainly have been well in- 
formed of the ftate of the cafe) that the whole town was apprized of 
the intended inoculation, and every precaution was ufed to prevent 
intercourfe between the inoculated and thofe who chofe not to come 
ply with the practice. ‘ This fupplement being made,’ Baron D. 
80es On to fay, ‘ the inoculation at Ware will be found (like fome 
other inftances that I have formerly noticed) to have been moft un« 
fortunately feleted; becaufe, inftead of refembling the inoculations 
of the fociety that it is produced to fupport, it differs from their 
mode of prattice in every effential point ; and was in faét conducted 
exadily in the fame manner that! have earnélftly recommended in my 
Writings, have three times practifed at Hertford, and feveral times 
at other places, accounts of oe have been publithed.’ , 

4 a 
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In a poftfcript to the pamphlet, the Writer congratulates the Py}. 
lic on a decreafe of deaths from the {mall-pox in the London bills of 
mortality for laft year. This he attributes, with probability, to the 
great mortality of the preceding year, which had left fewer fubjetis 
to”Jake the difeafe. To whatever caufes it was owing, we are too 
well aware of the fluctuating ftate of this article in a litt of deaths 
to lay any ftrefs on the event of a fingle year. } 

MrritTrarRy AFFAIRS, A. 


Art. 25. The Hone/t Sentiments of an Englifh Officer on the Army 
’ of Great Britain. Vol. J. 8vo. 28, 6d. Bew. 1779, 

The title of this undertaking is modeft, confidering the obje& of 
it; which is no lefs than to new model our military eftablifhments, 
both in conftitution, laws, and difcipline. How many volomes the 
work may extend to, does not appear; what is now publithed, be. 
ing no more than a part of the firit, in form of a pamphlet: with aa 
intimation, that if it meets with acceptance, the reft wil] follow, as 
quick as pofible. 

Our good old nurfes obferve, that a burnt child dreads the fire, 
and our honeft Englith officer muft cer:ainly fome time or other have 
fcorched his fingers; for in the laft paragraph of an introduétion, 
addreffed to his friends, he roars out luftily, anticipating the {mart 
he thinks he is to feel from critical pens. How this may be intended 
to operate, is of little confequence ; but taking his honeft word for 
his being ‘ neither faint nor devil,’ we fhall only affume the liberty, 
on our parts, honeltly to declare hima military fchemer, who not 
content with fkerching the great outline of his intended model, 
finifhes his plan, down to the minuteft parts, unconfcious of any dif. 
ficulties in reducing ideal reformation to practice! We fincerely cre- 
dit the Writer’s honefty from the pains he has taken; and he makes 
many good detached obfervations. When he has collected the opi- 
nions of his military friends, and finifhed his work, it may claim 
farther confideration. 

PoLITICAL N, 

Art, 26. The Speeches of Mr. Wilkes in the Houfe of Commons, 
‘during the latt Seflion of Parliament With Notes, by the Editor, 

‘Vol. Ill. Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. Fielding and Walker. 1779 

The charaéter which we gave of the two former volumes of {peeches 
in parliament, by Mr. Wilkes, in our Review for November 1777: 
P> 337, will fuftice for the prefent addition to the collection ; which 
appears, from ftrong internal evidence, to come forth on the fame 
authority, that led us at firft to conclude, as we flill do, that the 
Orator, the Editor, and the Annotator are one. The {peeches in the 
prefent publication, as well as thofe in the former volumes, are all 
On queftions of great importance; and when perufed with due atten 
tion and impartiality, will do honour to the fpeaker’s character, 454 
fenator, and a politician. 3 
Art. 27. 4 Brief Examination of the Plan and Conduét of the 

Northern Expedition in America, 1n 1777: and of the Surrender 
_ the Army under the Command of General Burgoyne. 8vo. !% 

Hookham. 1779. 

' After a brief arraignment of the plan and execution of the above 
mentioned expedition, which com pofes one half of this pamphlets = 
a 
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Ifis made up, by republifhing the unfortunate general’s let- 
we em the London Gazette, which appears to have been an after- 


thought, that the fixe of the pamphlet, at leaft, might be ss 
‘ 


decent at the time of purchafe, | 

Art. 28. Confiderations upon the French and American War. Ina 

Letter toa Member of Parliament. 8vo, 18. Almon.. 1779. 

If this correfpondent with a member of the Britith parliament, is 
himfelf a member of the American congrefs, he writes as might be 
expected from his character and connections. As both parties have 
appealed from the pen to the fword, that ultima ratio, which has ever 
decided all political right, he endeavours to influence us by an argu- 
ment, often ufed indeed, but which feldom prevails much in this 
country, and that is by alarming our fears. We have, beyond the 
memory of man, been at the very drink of deftru€tion, whenever po- 
jitical declaimers pleafed; and thus it now pleafes the letter-writer 
before us, to fem up our calamities, by declaring, ‘* I do from my 
heart believe, that the profecution of this war will be attended with 
the ruin and downfal of this country.”—Thas it is, that your found 
catholic politicians precipitate us all to the devil, unlefs we fubferibe 
totheir refpective creeds! N 
| MISCELLANEOUS. P 
Art.29. The Exhibition, or a Second Anticipation; being Re- 

marks on the Principal Works to de exhibited next Month, at the 
-Royat Acapemy. By Roger Shanhagan, Gent. 8vo, 2s. 64d, 

Richardfon and Urquhart. 

Of the feveral imitations of the famous Anticipation pamphlet, 
this is, by far, the moft fuccefsful. The introductory part, in which 
the Author gives an account of himfelf, and afferts his affinity to us, 
of the Scribleriad family, is a piece of genuine humour; and the 
whole of the pamphlet, with a very few exceptions on the fcore of in- 
accuracy, may be pronounced uncommonly well written. The cri- 
ticifms have, for their object, the works of fome of our moft eminent 
painters and architects. Among the latter, the Adams are fubjected 
to the lath, and Wyatt is a particular favourite; but we think our 
brother Scats, is juftly reprehenfible for an unfupported refle&tion on 
Mr. Stuart; to whom, at the fame time, he yields the praife of having 
introduced into this country moft of the improvements in architec- 
ture, which other artifts have been fo defirous of appropriating to 
themfelves. 

Art. 30. Three Letters from Sir ‘fohn Dalrymple, Bart. One of 
the Barons of the Exchequer in Scotland, to the Right Hon. Lord 
Vifcount Barrington, late Secretary’ at War, on his Lordthip’s 
official Condu&. 8vo. 2s. Coghlan. 

Sir J. D. accufes lord B. of ill treating two of his (Sir John’s) bro- 
thers, while his lordfhip was fecretary at war. . This accufation is in 
terms that are far from being equivocal. From Sir J. D.’s ftate of 
the cafe, his lordthip behaved, at leait, in a very'odd manner refpect- 
ing the new levies; but whether his embarraflments arofe from the 
multitude of pretenfions to military appointments, which might be 
fuppofed incident to his ftation; or whether they flowed from the 
motives to which the incenfed writer fo liberally imputes them, we 
do not undertake to determine. N 
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Art. 31. An Addrefs to the Honourable Augu/tus Keppel; contain. 
ing candid Remarks on his late Defence; with fome Obferyg 
tions on fuch Paffages as relate to the Condutt of Sir Hugh Pallifer, 

ve By a Sea-man, 8vo. 18. 6d. Richardfon and Urquhart, — 

‘"". "Phis Addrefler is not merely an ab/e aman; he is likewife an able 

writer, He clofely, and perfpicuouily inveftigates the condug of 

Mr. K, both in regard to what he dd and did not, on the memorable 

27th and 28th of July, and to what he /azd in his defence, on his trial 
by the court martial. There is great profeflion of impartiality in this 
piece; but the Author’s profeflions are rendered queftionable by the 
keennefs of his manner, and the farcafms which he frequently eatts 

on the admiral’s friends and adherents—the minority, the patriots, &e, 

whom he feverally cenfures for their attachment to party Principles, 

in oppofition to what he deems the true intereft and honour of this 
country. He earneftly difclaims all partiality for Sir Hugh; and 

+ boldly appeals to every good judge of the fubject, for the juttice and 

candour of his ftrictures on the conduct of the popular admiral, 

Art. 32. Three Letters. The Firft addreffed to the Merchants 
and Gentlemen of the Reprifal Affociation, upon the Subjeé of 

tting out Privateers from the Ports of Algiers, Tunis, and Tri- 
li. ‘The Second is addreffed to the Ruffian Ambaflador, ftating 
the political Confequences of the Ceflion of Minorca to the Em- 
prefs of Ruflia: and the Third is addrefled to the Lord Chief Juf- 
tice of the Court of King’s Bench, and the other Judges of Crimi- 
nal Law, upon the Subject of employing the Convicts to work in 

Coal and Lead Mines, inftead of the prefent Method of Punifh- 

ment. 8vo. 1s. Dixwell. 

The general propofals in this Packet of Letters, are-ftated in the 
above title-page; but alas, to very little purpofe for poor old Eng- 
land, new that lord Chatham is dead! The Writer afks the gentlemen 
of the Reprifal Affociation—‘ Have we not too much reafon to dread, 
that in the death of lord Chatham, we loft the only man who could 
dire&t the helm of public affairs in the prefent ftorm? This great 
man, weighed down with the preflure of ouf misfortunes, fellin the 
action of political debate; as marfhal Keith withed to fall in the 
field. With him died all that boldnefs of military fcheme and enter- 
prize of war, which fhould ever be the reigning characteriftic of a 
Britifh minifter. How would Marlborough, Argyle, and Stair be 
affe€ted, were they to look down upon the lofs this country has ful 
tained! The happinefs of heaven itfelf would not prevent the tendet 
tear of fympathy from falling in fuch a cafe!’ 

In this ftate of defpair he regrets, that a fleet of Britifh men of war 
was not fent to act in the Mediterranean, under Algerine or Tounifian 
commiffions. He advifes, that privateering companies fhould be 
eftablifhed at the Barbary ports, and that we fhould inftruct the 
Moors in the European art of war, to act againft the French and 
Spaniards. He opens a negociation with the Ruffan ambaffador, to 
cede Minorca to his miftrefs, for a ftipulated aflitance againf the 
Americans; and depreciates the value of Minorca to this country, 0 
order to help forward the bargain. What kind of credentials he 
pollefles to carry this offer into execution, does not appear, and he 
refers his - excellency to no other contracting party ! 


His 
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His addrefs to the judges, on the employment of felons, is com- 
fed in a more fober ftile, and deferves confidération 3 but this let- . 


ret has not the merit ‘of originality, to which the others are mneony 
@ 


titled. 


Att. 33- 4 View of the Ife of Wight, in Four Letters to a Friend, 
Containing not only a Defcription of its Form and principal Prog . 
duétions; but the moft authentic and material Articles of its Na- 
tural, Political, and Commercial Hiftory. By John Sturch. 
y2mo. 18. Goldfmith. : 
Many perfons who vifit that agreeable fpot, the Ifle of Wight, 

leave it without feeing half the natural beauties of thé country and its 

coats, for want of previous knowledge, and due information when 
they arrive : thofe, therefore, who with to take the full benefit of ; 
fuch an excurfion, will do well to carry Mr. Sturch’s letters asa. 

ket guide, and to regulate their tour from the hints, beth deferip< 
tive and hiftorical, which are conveyed in it, hema 

Art. 34. Thoughts on Tithes ; with a Propofal for a voluntary Ex 
change of great and {mall Tithes, for Land to the Valae, to be. 
held as Glebe, within the refpective parifhes of England, dc. . 
8vo. 1s. .Flexney. 1778. 

This very judicious Writer’s propof/al highly merits the attention 
both of the clergy and laity. 
Art. 35. The. Sea Lad’s Trufly Companion: Being Inftructions 

given to the Lads and Boys affembled at the Marie Society’s Of- 

fice in Bifhopfgate-ftreet ; waiting till Commififon or Warrant Of- 
ficers in the Royal Navy requeft them as Servants, in order to their 
being bred Seamen; alfo Mafters in the Merchants Service in- 
quiring for Boys to ferve as Apprentices at Sea: With Rales ‘for 

a moral and religious Life. Alfo the State of the Society to che 

roth of Dec. 1778. By J. H. Efq; 1zmo. 6d. Sewell. 

Mr. Hanway’s patriotic and benevolent difpofition is well known ; 
and we heartily with fuccefs to his endeavours to introduce fobriety, 
and a moral and religious deportment on board fhips of war. hi 
Art. 36. Sedger’s Rudiments of Book-keeping. In Two Parts,éeco™° 

The Second Edition. 8vo, 2s. 6d. Fielding and Walker, 

The fir part’is according to the Italian method, the fecond re- 
lates to company accounts, and is addreffed to the Eait India Com- 
pany. The republication is a prefumptive proof that the Writer 
underftands his fubjeét, which is probably faying as much, out of a 
compting-houfe, as fuch a work requires. RN 


Art. 37. An Introduction to the Study of Geography; or, a'Gene= ** 


ral Survey of Europe. By A. F. Bufching, Profeflor of Divinity 
and Philofophy at Gottingen. Tranflated from the Second Gers 
man Edition, with Improvements. By R. Wynne, A. M, 12mo. 
2s, Bew, 1778. 

This appears to be nothing more than an abftraét made fome years 


-ofince, from the introduétion to Bufching’s large fyftem of geography. 


N. 


Novets 


N. 
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Novetnts and Memorrs, 
Art. 38. Prince Arthur: an Allegorical Romance: the Sto 
from Spenfer. 12mo. 2 Vols. 6s. bound. Riley, &c. 1578, Y 

At a period when the generality of Writers, under pretence of ad. 
hering to nature, are forfaking the pa:hs of fancy, and in avoidin 
extravagance, are finking into iniipidity, there is fome thare of merit 
in recalling the attention of the age to the facred relics of genius 
tranfmitted from ancient times. This merit, at leaft, the Author of 
Prince Arthur may claim. He has wrought up the principal inci. 
dents in Spenfer's Fairy Queen into an allegorica! romance, in which 
he has clofely followed the track of the original; and to render the 
ftory complete, he has, with tolerable fuccefs, attempted to fupply 
the lofs of the laft books of the poem. Thofe who are already well 
acquainted with the admired original, will not perhaps relith the 
idea of modernizing and pro/aicifing Spenfer; but Readers of another 

’. #elafs will probably find entertainment, perhaps inftruétion, in this 
imperfe& reflection of the images, fentiments, and characters of the 
Fairy Queen, 1 : A, 
Art. 39. Friendfip in a Nunnery: or the American Fuzgitive: 

Containing a full Defcription of the Mode of Education and Liv. 

ing in Convent-Schools, both on the Low and High Penfion ; the 

Manners and Characters of the Nuns; the Arts practifed on young’ 

Minds, and their baneful Effects on Society at large. By a Lady. 

s2mo. 2 Vols. 6s. Bew. 1778. 

The picture here exhibited of convent-manners is perhaps too 
deeply fhaded; it is, however, marked with fuch peculiar traits, as 
fhew the Author to have drawn from the life; and there is fo much 
truth, as well as execution in the piece, that it merits fome attention 
in an age, in which it is become too fafhionable for females to re- 
ceive the laft finifhing of their education in the convent. This novel 
is faid to be written by Mrs. Gibbes, author of the Woman of Fa- 
fhion, &c. 6 

Art. 40. The Wedding Ring; or, the Hiftory of Mifs Sidney. In 
. @ Series of Letters. 12mo. 3 Vols. gs. Noble. 

The charaéter of an abandoned libertine, who commits the vile 
offences againft decorum, humanity, and religion, is fo difgutting, 
that nothing is more aftonifhing than that novels, in which fuch cha- 
racters are minutely defcribed, fhould pafs with innocent female rea- 
ders for books of agreeable entertainment; unlefs it be the ignorance 

¢pr prefumption of their writers, who recommend them to the public 

"as books of excellent moral tendency. The bad effect of the exhi- 

bition. of fuch characters, is by no means counterbalanced by the 
good impreffion that may arife from the execution of poetical juftice 

in the cataftrophe of the tale, in which the contemptible hero is pu- 

nifhed, and the innocent object of his machinations efcapes into the 
arms Of a virtuous lover. We mutt therefore add the Wedding Ring 

to the long catalogue of unprofitable novels. BE. 

Arts 41. The Generous Sifter: in a Series of Letters, By Mrs. 

y 


Cartwright. 1zmo. 2 Vols. 5s. Bew. 





When the Reader has half an hour to fpare, and finds himfelf dif- 


inclined, either to be fatigued with thinking, or to be difturbed by 
3 emotion, 
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emotion, he cannot pafs it im more indolent amufement, than in 

rurning over thefe little volumes. 

Art. 42» The Hermit of the Rock; or, the Hiftory of the Mar- 
chionefs de Laufanne and the Comte de Luzy. Tranflated from a 
French Manufcript. 1izmo. 3 Vols. gs. bound. Noble, 

Ce 1779¢ 
—l Yi) = of the gentle paflion of love are in this novel un- 
folded, through a feries of tender and interefting incidents, in lan- 
uage fo natural and pathetic, that it cannot fail of being read with 
pleafure by fuch as are capable of feeling, and have not learned 
to defpife the refinements and delicacies of a fentimental attach- 


ment. £ : 


RELIGIOUS and CoNTROVERSIALs 

Art. 43. The Mofaical Account of the Human Fall metaphorical, 
and figurative of the Angelic Defeion; a philofophical Fragment, 
fhewing that Man is the fallen Angel, and difproving the Exift- 

ence of the Devil. rz2mo. 18. 6d. Fielding and Walker. 
~ This Writer afferts the pre-exiftence, and even the eternity a parte 
ante of the human foul, and from hence very ingenioufly deduces a 
folution of the difficulties attending the doctrine of the fall of man; 
maintaining that the prefent depravity of human nature, and the 
evils confequent upon it, are intended as a punifhment for offences 
committed in a prior ftate, which the fcriptures defcribe in the hif- 
tory of the fallen angels, In this reafoning, it muit be owned, that 
the data are not quite certain, and the proof is not perfectly clear: 
but why fhould not a man who prefers thefe pretty {peculations to 
agame at chefs or cards, be allowed to amufe himfelf in his own 


way? S 


Art. 44. The Old Fafhion Farmer’s Motives for leaving the Church 
of England, and embracing the Roman Catholic Faith; and his Rea- 
Jons for adhering to the fame, Together with an Explanation of 
fome particular Points, mifreprefented by thofe of a different Per- 
fuafion: With an Appendix, by Way of Antidote againtt all up- 
ftart new Faiths. 8vo, 2s. 6d. No Publifher’s Name. Ad- 
vertifed for Robinfon. | 
This is one of the firft-fruits of our allowing the Catholics a little 

more elbow-room. It will not now be expected that we fhould en- 

ter into a critical examination of the points in controverfy between 
the Papifts and Proteftants; it may however be hinted, that in the 
account which this O/d Fafbion Farmer gives of his converfion, he 

acknowledges that he told a falfehood to his o/d friends to excufe it 3 

for which his ew friends probably gave him abfolution. He is as 

liberal in his abufe of the firft reformers, as he is tender in touching 
upon the known principles and pradices of the Catholic clergy. As 

It was Our duty to look into this publication, we obferved one paffage, 

which, though it contains nothing new, is, we truft, too old fafbionea 

for the prefent intelleftual abilities of our countrymen. It is but 
fhort. In his juftification of image worfhip he honeftly remarks,— 

* But then fome anfwer and fay, that although the learned Catho- 

lics do not commit idolatry in worthipping images, yet it is feared 

that the poor and unlearned fort of them do, becaufe they cannot all 
be thought to know what the council of Trent has decreed in this 


Cafe, 
‘TT, 
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‘ To thefe I anfwer, that all and every Catholie, throuchout the 
whole world, does believe as the council af Trent has. decreed 
whether they know the words of the decree or not; becanfe ali C;, 
tholics have an implicit faith in the Church, that is, they all believe 
as the Church believes, whether they examine into the matter itfelf 
or not, and that purely on her unerring authority ; an explicit faith 
being not required: for if an explicit faith was required, then few 
could be Catholics, becaufe there is not one prielt peihaps in twenty 
that can give a plain and pofitive account of all the articles of faith 
which the Church has ordained.’——Here, then, is a total end of 
all argument, efpecially where this infallible Church is triamphang, 
For though fhe may deign to argue, in her manner, where hhe is only 
tolerated, fhe ufes more expeditious methods, where fhe can call the 
magiftrate to her afliftance: for then, whoever fcruples ta believe 
what they do not underftand, or guia impofibile eff, will foon not only 
beliewe and underftand, but fel alfo the do@rine of compulfion, to 
enforce an implicit unity of faith. May the God of Mercy preferve 
us in our errors againft {uch modes of conviction ! 
Art. 45+ An Effay on the Simplicity of Truth; being an Attempt 

to afcertain the Ufe and Extent of Difcipline in the Church of 

Chrift. To which is added a Poftfcript on Tithes. Particularly 

addreffed to the People called Quakes; by Catholicus, a peaceable 

Member of that Society. 8vo, 1s. 6d. Dilly. 1779. 

Catholicus is a fenfible well informed writer; and his Effay may 
be read with profit bythe moderate part of his brethren; that is, in 
fhort, by thofe whofe internal good fenfe leaft requires information 
and inftruction: he may confole himfelf in the beft manner he can for 
the reception his we!l meant endeavours may meet with from the 
reft; and he ought ,not to be very fanguine in his expectations. A 
writer who, like Cathclicus, ftrictly adheres to the great and leading 
principles of Chriitianity, may be applauded by the unprejudiced and 
difcerning few; .but he will meet with unufval fuccefs, if he be not 
flightly regarded, or totaily difapproved, by the mifguided, unpdi- 
ftinguifhing many. 

Art. 46. 4 Charge to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of St. Albap’s, 
Rr - 9.1778. 4to. ts. White. 

Popery is the great object at which the learned Author aims in 
this Charge. He laments that there are fome fymptoms of the pre- 
Sent times being rather favourable to it. ‘ How vain, it is faid, are 
he pretences afligned for the repeal of fome of the laws which relate 
to:the profeflion of Popery inthis kingdgm ! If Popery were nothing 
gore than ax innocent afemblage of opiniéns merely /peculative, the ob- 
jection would indeed be juit and reafonaple againit the continuance 
vof fuch laws, being founded in their inconfittency with Chriftianity 
and humanity itfelf. But the Reformers.and the friends of the Re- 
wOlution, clearly difcovered the neceflity of obftructing the re-entrancé 


fjan intolerable ufurpatidn and tyranny over the rights and liber. 


ties.of mankind,’ Ino another place he obferves,—* There is nothing 
which demands more earneftly the political attention of the naiian 
than this. remark, that the Papacy has uniformly aéted on the fame 
jmaxim ¢o,which Polybius afcribes the grandeur of the Roman Ie 
spublic, namely, in taking advantage of every favourable incideat 


in forming new enterprizes on every fuccefss And may we ps 
. § appre* 
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rehenfive of the fame policy now? it is furely a very flrained 
compliment that has been made from a free Proteftant ftate to the 
jntolerant fuperftition of the fee of Rome. , 

« Are they all dead,’ exclaims the honeft Archdeacon in another 
‘ whofe remembrance might carry them back to the dangers, 





lace, 


which themfelves or their anceftors have formerly efcaped, of Popith 


tyranny?” He takes particular notice of what certainly is very no- 
torious, that a petition from the Diffenters, conflitutional friends, 
as he terms them, of this free ftare, fhould be rejected, while the 
Papifts obtain unatked for favour and indulgence. He candidly of- 
fers fome reafons why he imagines the Diffenters have avoided taking 
any great notice of this, adding, * Surely they have a right to claim 
at leat the fame indulgence which the Papifts have.’ He recom- 
mends it to his brethren to withftand the progrefs of Popery ; at the 
fame-time that he exprefies an earneft with that it could be fafe ‘ to 
tolerate them, who will not tolerate us.’ a. 

Art. 47. Tie Revelation of St. Fohn hiftorically explained; not 
. compiled from Commentators and other Authors, but an Or 

cinaL, written by John James Bachmaw, M.A. §8vo. | 54. 

bound. Dodfley, &c. 1778. 

Many have expofed their weaknefs, in attempting to explain the 
revelation of St, John, but good Mr. John James Bachmair, M. A. has 
done it to all intents and purpofes. After ten years clofe application, 
-he has been lucky enough to find out what is meant by the feven feals, 
the feven trumpets, the feven thunders, and the feven vials. The 
beaft, with feven heads and ten horns, has very much been tortured 
by Proteftant and Roman Catholic commentators, who, hitherto, 
have never agreed what to make of it, or where to place it; but.our 
Author is fo {ure of his explanation ‘ that’-to ufe his own expreffions, 
‘ if the pope himfelf reads thefe words, he cannot but confefs, that 
the great city is Rome, and that we know now where the beaft is, 
and where the whore is carried to by the beaft.’ 

As well-wifhers to rational religion and divine revelation, we are 
forry to think that the true interett of Chriftianity may fuffer by fuch 
commentators, though they themfelves mean no harm; but our 
comfort is, that books of this kind will foon be forgotten. 

We fhould have fomething to do, if we were to point out all the 


H, 


‘marks of criginality which diftinguifh this commentary. We fhall 


only acquaint our readers, that, according to the prophecies of Mr. 
B, great revolutions will foon take place: the Turkith empire will 
be at an end in the year 180g; the great whore of Babylon will have 
a fhameful exit, as the deferves; the millenium in which we actually 
now live, and which began in the year 1120, will be at anend in 
2120: and then farewel all the ‘glory of this world, which will 
diffolve and be no more; the leafes of all empires and all common- 
Wealths will expire within three hundred and forty-one years.— 
Before this fhort period is elapfed, however, all the Jews will be 
aflembled as a nation, in the holy land, and not a Jew-broker hall 
be left upon the Royakexchange to negociate bills, nor an Ifraelite 
be heard in the ftreets of London. to cry old clothes, or to buy itolen 


00ds. Alas! poor pofterity. 
WW, eee Art. 
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Art. 48. 4 New Defence of the Holy Roman Church, aga; 

retics and Lab td 1s. Fielding and Walter ae 

This is not a wolf in fheep’s cloathing, but a fox in the wolf 
cloathing ; a wicked heretic, who, inftead of vindicating the Holy 
Roman Church, expofes the Old Lady to fcoffs and ridicule. N 
Art. 49. Serious Reflections on the late Faf?; with a bricf Eqi,”™ 

mate of the Manners of the Times. 8vo. 6d. Fielding and 

Walker. 

A feafonable and well-meant attempt to awaken the inhabitang 
of this country to a ferious examination of the probable caufes of the 
declenfion of our national profperity.—The Author is at pains to 
eftablith the doctrine of a particular Providence; he takes a thor 
review of the ftate of religion and virtue amongit us, and he writes 
like a man of fenfe and obfervation. 

_, Art. $0. 4 Letter to Dr. Fordyce, in Anfwer to his Sermon om 
the delufive and perfecuting Spirit of Popery. 8vo. 1s, 64, 
Robinfon. 

A feeble attempt to wafh the Blackamoor white. Our Readers 
may form an idea of this fly Roman Catholic by the concluding fen. 
tence of his letter, wherein he tells the Doctor that, from the firf to 
the laft page of his fermon, there is not, in all his charges apa’at 
the Roman Catholics, a stnGLE woRD OF TRUTH. Naughty Dr. 
Fordyce ! 

SeRMons preached on the lateGeNERALF AST, Feb. 10, continued: 

See our laf? Month's Review. 

VII. Preached at the Parifh Chorch of Woodford in Effex. By the 
Rev. T. Maurice, A. B. of Univerfity College, Oxford. 8vo, 1s, | 
Kearfly. 

A very candid and moderate difcourfe, from Jeremiah xviii. 8. 
VIII. The Spoilers fpoiled; or, Retaliation denounced againft the En. 

mies of this Church and Nation. By the Rev. Peter Petit, A.M, 

Vicar of Wymondham, and Commiffary of Norfolk. 4to. 64, 

Baldwin. 

Mr. Petit is xealoufly affe&ed in what, we doubt not, he thinksa fF 
good caufe; but, it were to be withed that his xea/ were tempered 
with more candour and moderation.—He difcourfes from Ilaiah 
XXxxill. I. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
WE are obliged to M.B. for his Ver/es in praife of our periodical 
lucubrations ; bat we hope the Gentleman has a better opinioa 
of our modeffy, than to imagine that we could, in any way, be con- 
cerned in handing to the Pustic the compliment which he has, with 


too much partiality, lavifhed upon 
Martinus Scrisiervs and Co. 





*.* Cantabrigienfis will fee, in our next Number, the ufe made of 
his obliging communication. 





+4+ © One of the Unlearned, * withes’ to cut us out more work 
We have already engugh on our hands. 


Bai 





